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HOW HORDLE JONN FOUND A MAN WHOM HE MIGHT FOLLOW, 


Ir he might not return to Beaulieu within the year, and if his 


brother’s dogs were to be set upon him if he showed face upon 
Minstead land, then indeed he was adrift upon earth. North, 
south, east and west—he might turn where he would, 
but all was equally chill and cheerless. The Abbot had 
tolled ten silver crowns in a lettuce-leaf and hid them away in 
the bottom of his scrip, but that would be a sorry support for 
twelve long months. In all the darkness there was but the one 
bright spot of the sturdy comrades whom he had left that morn- 
ing; if he could find them again all would be well. The after- 
noon was not very advanced, for all that had befallen him. When 
aman is afoot at cock-crow much may be done in the day. If he 
walked fast he might yet overtake his friends ere they reached 
their destination. He pushed on, therefore, now walking and now 
running. As he journeyed he bit into a crust which remained 
from his Beaulieu bread, and he washed it down with a draught 
from a woodland stream. 

It was no easy or light thing to journey through this great 
forest, which was some twenty miles from east to west and a good 
sixteen from Bramshaw Woods in the north to Lymington in the 
south. Alleyne, however, had the good fortune to fall in with a 
woodman, axe upon shoulder, trudging along in the very direction 
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that he wished to go. With his guidance he passed the fringe of 
Bolderwood Walk, famous for old ash and yew, through Mark Ash, 
with its giant beech-trees, and on through the Knightwood groves, 
where the giant oak was already a great tree, but only one of many 
comely brothers. They plodded along together, the woodman 
and Alleyne, with little talk on either side, for their thoughts 
were as far asunder as the poles. The peasant’s gossip had been 
of the hunt, of the brocken, of the grey-headed kites that had 
nested in Wood Fidley, and of the great catch of herring brought 
back by the boats of Pitt’s Deep. The clerk’s mind was on his 
brother, on his future—above all on this strange, fierce, melting, 
beautiful woman who had broken so suddenly into his life, and as 
suddenly had passed out of it again. So distrait was he, and so 
random his answers, that the woodman took to whistling, and soon 
branched off upon the track to Burley, leaving Alleyne upon the 
main Christchurch road. 

Down this he pushed as fast as he might, hoping at every tum 
and rise to catch sight of his companions of the morning. From 
Vinney Ridge to Rhinefield Walk the woods grow thick and dense 
up tothe very edges of the track, but beyond the country opens 
up into broad dun-coloured moors, flecked with clumps of trees, 
and topping each other in long low curves up to the dark lines of 
forest in the furthest distance. Clouds of insects danced and 
buzzed in the golden autumn light, and the air was full of the 
piping of the song-birds. Long glinting dragon-flies shot across 
the path, or hung tremulous with gauzy wings and gleaming 
bodies. Once a white-necked sea eagle soared screaming high 
over the traveller’s head, and again a flock of brown bustards 
popped up from among the bracken, and blundered away in their 
clumsy fashion, half running, half flying, with strident ery and 
whirr of wings. 

There were folk, too, to be met upon the road—beggars and 
couriers, chapmen and tinkers—cheery fellows for the most part, 
with a rough jest and homely greeting for each other and for 
Alleyne. Near Shotwood he came upon five seamen, on their way 
from Poole to Southampton—rude red-faced men, who shouted at 
him in a jargon which he could scarce understand, and held out 
to him a great pot from which they had been drinking—nor 
would they let him pass until he had dipped pannikin in and 
taken a mouthful, which set him coughing and choking, with the 
tears running down his cheeks, Further on he met a sturdy 
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black-bearded man, mounted on a brown horse, with a rosary in 
his right hand and a long two-handed sword jangling against his 
stirrup-iron. By his black robe and the eight-pointed cross upon his 
sleeve, Alleyne recognised him as one of the Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem, whose presbytery was at Baddesley. He 
held up two fingers as he passed, with a * Benedice, filie meus !’ 
whereat Alleyne doffed hat and bent knee, looking with much 
reverence at one who had devoted his life to the overthrow of the 
infidel. Poor simple lad! he had not learned yet that what men 
are and what men profess to be are very wide asunder, and that 
the Knights of St. John, having come into large part of the riches 
of the ill-fated Templars, were very much too comfortable to think 
of exchanging their palace for a tent, or the cellars of England for 
the thirsty deserts of Syria. Yet ignorance may be more precious 
than wisdom, for Alleyne as he walked on braced himself to a 
higher life by the thought of this other’s sacrifice, and 
strengthened himself by his example, which he could scarce have 
done had he known that the Hospitaller’s mind ran more upon 
malmsey than on mamelukes, and on venison rather than 
victories. 

As he pressed on the plain turned to woods once more in the 
region of Wilverley Walk, and a cloud swept up from the south, 
with the sun shining through the chinks of it. A few great drops 
came pattering loudly down, and then in a moment the steady 
swish of a brisk shower, with the dripping and dropping of the 
leaves. Alleyne, glancing round for shelter, saw a thick and lofty 
holly-bush, so hollowed out beneath that no house could have 
been drier. Under this canopy of green two men were already 
squatted, who waved their hands to Alleyne that he should join 
them. As he approached he saw that they had five dried herrings 
laid out in front of them, with a great hunch of wheaten bread 
and a leathern flask full of milk, but instead of setting to at their 
food they appeared to have forgotten all about it,and were disputing 
together with flushed faces and angry gestures. It was easy to 
see by their dress and manner that they were two of those 
wandering students who formed about this time so enormous 
a multitude in every country in Europe. The one was long 
and thin, with melancholy features, while the other was fat and 
sleek, with a loud voice and the air of a man who is not to be 
gainsaid, 

‘Come hither, good youth, he cried, ‘come hither! Vultus 
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a 
ingenui puer. Heed not the face of my good coz here. Foenumn 
habet in cornu, as Dan Horace has it ; but I warrant him harmless 
for all that.’ 

‘Stint your buli’s bellowing!’ exclaimed the other. ‘If it 
come to Horace, I havea line in my mind : Loqgwaces si sapiat- — 
How doth it run? The English o’t being that a man of sense 
should ever avoid a great talker. That being so, if all were men 
of sense then thou wouldst be a lonesome man, coz.’ 

‘Alas! Dicon, I fear that your logic is as bad as your 
philosophy or your divinity—and God wot it would be hard to say 
a worse word than that for it. For, hark ye: granting, propter 
argumentum, that Iam a talker, then thetrue reasoning runs that 
since all men of sense should avoid me, and thou hast not avoided 
me, but art at the present moment eating herrings with me under 
a holly-bush, ergo you are no man of sense, which is exactly what 
I have been dinning into your long ears ever since I first clapped 
eyes on your sunken chops.’ 

‘Tut, tut!’ cried the other. ‘Your tongue goes like the 
clapper of a mill-wheel. Sit down here, friend, and partake of 
this herring. Understand first, however, that there are certain 
conditions attached to it.’ 

‘I had hoped,’ said Alleyne, falling into the humour of the 
twain, ‘that a tranchoir of bread and a draught of milk might be 
attached to it.’ 

‘Hark to him, hark to him!’ cried the little fat man. § It is 
even thus, Dicon! Wit, lad, is a catching thing, like the itch or 
the sweating sickness. I exude it round me; it is an aura I 
tell you, coz, that no man can come within seventeen feet of me 
without catching a spark. Look at yourown case. A duller man 
never stepped, and yet within the week you have said three things 
which might pass, and one thing the day we left Fordingbridge 
which I should not have been ashamed of myself.’ 

‘Enough, rattle pate, enough!’ said the other. ‘The milk 
you shall have and the bread also, friend, together with the 
herring, but you must hold the scales between us.’ 

‘If he hold the herring he holds the scales, my sapient 
brother,’ cried the fat man. ‘But I pray you, good youth, to tell 
us whether you are a learned clerk, and, if so, whether you have 
studied at Oxenford or at Paris.’ 

‘I have some small stock of learning,’ Alleyne answered, 
picking at his herring, ‘but I have been at neither of these 
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places. I was bred amongst the Cistercian monks at Beaulieu 
Abbey.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh!’ they cried both together. ‘What sort of an 
upbringing is that ?’ 

‘Non cuivis contingit adire Corinthum, quoth Alleyne. 

‘Come, brother Stephen, he hath some tincture of letters, 
said the melancholy man more hopefully. ‘ He may be the better 
judge, since he hath no call to side with either of us. Now, atten- 
tion, friend, and let your ears work as well as your nether jaw. 
Judex damnatur—you know the old saw. Here am I upholding 
the good fame of the learned Duns Scotus against the foolish 
quibblings and poor silly reasonings of Willie Ockham.’ 

‘While I,’ quoth the other loudly, ‘do maintain the good 
sense and extraordinary wisdom of that most learned William 
against the crack-brained fantasies of the muddy Scotchman, who 
hath hid such little wit as he has under so vast a pile of words, 
that it is like one drop of Gascony in a firkin of ditch-water. 
Solomon his wisdom would not suffice to say what the rogue 
means.’ 

‘Certes, Stephen Hapgood, his wisdom doth not suffice,’ cried 
the other. ‘It is as though a mole cried out against the morning 
star, because he could not see it. But our dispute, friend, is con- 
cerning the nature of that subtle essence which we call thought. 


’ 


.: For I hold with the learned Scotus that thought is in very truth 
a thing, even as vapour or fumes, or many other substances which 


our gross bodily eyes are blind to. For, look you, that which 
produces a thing must be itself a thing, and if a man’s thought 
may produce a written book, then must thought itself be a 
material thing, even as the book is. Have I expressed it? DoI 
make it plain?’ 

‘Whereas I hold,’ shouted the other, ‘with my revered 
preceptor, doctor preclarus et excellentissimus, that all things are 
but thought ; for when thought is gone I prythee where are the 
things then? Here are trees about us, and I see them because I 
think I see them, but if I have swooned, or sleep, or am in wine, 
then my thought, having gone forth from me, lo the trees go forth 
also. How now, coz, have I touched thee on the raw ?’ 

Alleyne sat between them munching his bread, while the 
twain disputed across his knees, leaning forward with flushed 
faces and darting hands, in all the heat of argument. Never had 
he heard such jargon of scholastic philosophy, such fine-drawn 
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distinctions, such cross-fire of major and minor, proposition, 
syllogism, attack and refutation. Question clattered upon 
answer like a sword on a buckler. The ancients, the fathers 
of the Church, the moderns, the Scriptures, the Arabians, were 
each sent hurtling against the other, while the rain still dripped 
and the dark holly-leaves glistened with the moisture, At last 
the fat man seemed to weary of it, for he set to work quietly upon 
his meal, while his opponent, as proud as the rooster who is left 
unchallenged upon the midden, crowed away in a last long burst 
of quotation and deduction. Suddenly, however, his eyes dropped 
upon his food, and he gave a howl of dismay. 

‘You double thief!’ he cried, ‘ you have eaten my herrings, 
and I without bite or sup since morning.’ 

‘That,’ quoth the other complacently, ‘ was my final argument, 
my crowning effort, or peroratio, as the orators have it. For, coz, 
since all thoughts are things, you have but to think a pair of 
herrings, and then conjure up a pottle of milk wherewith to wash 
them down.’ 

‘A brave piece of reasoning,’ cried the other, ‘and I know of 
but one reply to it.’ On which, leaning forward, he caught his 
comrade a rousing smack across his rosy cheek. ‘ Nay, take it 
not amiss,’ he said; ‘ since all things are but thoughts, then that 
also is but a thought and may be disregarded.’ 

This last argument, however, by no means commended itself to 
the pupil of Ockham, who plucked a great stick from the ground 
and signified his dissent by smiting the realist over the pate with 
it. By good fortune, the wood was so light and rotten that it 
went to a thousand splinters, but Alleyne thought it best to leave 
the twain to settle the matter at their leisure, the more so as the 
sun was shining brightly once more. Looking back down the 
pool-strewn road, he saw the two excited philosophers waving their 
hands and shouting at each other, but their babble soon became a 
mere drone in the distance, and a turn in the road hid them from 
his sight. 

And now, after passing Holmesley Walk and the Wooton 
Heath, the forest began to shred out into scattered belts of trees, 
with gleam of corn-field and stretch of pasture-land between. 
Here and there by the wayside stood little knots of wattle-and- 
daub huts with shock-haired labourers lounging by the doors and 
red-cheeked children sprawling in the roadway. Back among the 
groves he could see the high gable ends and thatched roofs of 
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the franklins’ houses, on whose fields these men found employ- 
ment, or more often a thick dark column of smoke marked their 
position and hinted at the coarse plenty within. By these signs 
Alleyne knew that he was on the very fringe of the forest, and 
therefore no great way from Christchurch. The sun was lying low 
in the west and shooting its level rays across the long sweep of 
rich green country, glinting on the white-fleeced sheep, and 
throwing long shadows from the red kine who waded knee-deep 
in the juicy clover. Night glad was the traveller to see the high 
tower of Christchurch Priory gleaming in the mellow evening 
light, and gladder still when, on rounding a corner, he came upon 
his comrades of the morning seated astraddle upon a fallen tree. 
They had a flat space before them, on which they alternately 
threw little square pieces of bone, and were so intent upon their 
occupation that they never raised eye as he approached them. 
He observed with astonishment, as he drew near, that the archer’s 
bow was on John’s back, the archer’s sword by John’s side, and the 
steel cap laid upon the tree-trunk between them. 

‘Mort de ma vie!’ Aylward shouted, looking down at the 
dice. ‘Never had I such cursed luck. A murrain on the bones! 
Ihave not thrown a good main since I left Navarre. <A one and 
athree! En avant, camarade!’ 

‘Four and three,’ cried Hordle John, counting on his great 
fingers, ‘that makes seven. Ho, archer, I have thy cap! Now 
have at thee for thy jerkin !’ 

‘Mon Dieu!’ he growled, ‘I am like to reach Christchurch in 
my shirt.’ Then suddenly glancing up, ‘ Hola, by the splendour 
of heaven, here is our cher petit! Now, by my ten finger bones! 
this is a rare sight to mine eyes.’ He sprang up and threw his 
arms round Alleyne’s neck, while John, no less pleased, but more 
backward and Saxon in his habits, stood grinning and bobbing by 
the wayside, with his newly-won steel cap stuck wrong side fore- 
most upon his tangle of red hair. 

‘Hast come to stop!’ cried the bowman, patting Alleyne all 
over in his delight. ‘Shall not get away from us again!’ 

‘I wish no better,’ said he, with a pringling in the eyes at this 
hearty greeting. 

‘Well said, lad!’ cried big John. ‘We three shall to the wars 
together, and the devil may fly away with the Abbot of Beaulieu! 
But your feet and hosen are all besmudged. Hast been in the 
water, or J am the more mistaken,’ 
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‘I have in good sooth,’ Alleyne answered, and then as they 
journeyed on their way he told them the many things that had 
befallen him, his meeting with the villein, his sight of the king, 
his coming upon his brother, with all the tale of the black weleome 
and of the fair damsel. They strode on either side, each with an 
ear slanting towards him, but ere he had come to the end of his 
story the bowman had spun round upon his heel, and was hasten- 
ing back the way they had come, breathing loudly through his 
nose. 

‘What then ?’ asked Alleyne, trotting after him and gripping 
at his jerkin. 

‘IT am back for Minstead, lad.’ 

‘ And why, in the name of sense?’ 

‘To thrust a handful of steel into the Soeman. What! hale 
a demoiselle against her will, and then loose dogs at his own 
brother! Let me go!’ 

‘Nenny, nenny!’ cried Alleyne, laughing. ‘There was no 
scath done. Come back, friend’—and so, by mingled pushing 
and entreaties, they got his head round: for Christchurch once 
more. Yet he walked with his chin upon his shoulder, until, 
catching sight of a maiden by a wayside well, the smiles came 
back to his face and peace to his heart. 

‘But you,’ said Alleyne, ‘there have been changes with you 
also. Why should not the workman carry his tools? Where are 
bow and sword and cap—and why so warlike, John?’ 

‘It is a game which friend Aylward hath been a-teaching 
of me.’ 

‘And I found bim an over-apt pupil,’ grumbled the bowman. 
‘He hath stripped me as though I had fallen into the hands 
of the tardvenus. But, by my hilt! you must render them back to 
me, camarade, lest you bring discredit upon my mission, and I 
will pay you for them at armourers’ prices.’ 

‘Take them back, man, and never heed the pay,’ said John. 
‘I did but wish to learn the feel of them, since I am like to 
have such trinkets hung to my own girdle for some years to 
come.’ 

‘ Ma foi, he was born for a free companion!’ cried Aylward. 
‘He hath the very trick of speech and turn of thought. I take 
them back then, and indeed it gives me unease not to feel my 
yew-stave tapping against my leg bone. But see, mes garcons, 
on this side of the church rises the square and darkling tower of 
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Earl Salisbury’s castle, and even from here I seem to see on 
yonder banner the red roebuck of the Montacutes.’ 

‘Red upon white,’ said Alleyne, shading his eyes; ‘ but whether 
roebuck or no is more than I could vouch. How black is the 
great tower, and how bright the gleam of arms upon the wall! 
See below the flag, how it twinkles like a star!’ 

‘Aye, it is the steel head-piece of the watchman,’ remarked 
thearcher. ‘But we must on, if we are to be there before the draw- 
bridge rises at the vespers bugle; for it is likely that Sir Nigel, 
being so renowned a soldier, may keep hard discipline within the 
walls, and let no man enter after sundown.’ So saying, he 
quickened his pace, and the three comrades were soon close to the 
straggling and broad-spread town which centred round the noble 
church and the frowning castle. 

It chanced on that very evening that Sir Nigel Loring, having 
supped before sunset, as was his custom, and having himself seen 
that Pommers and Cadsand, his two war-horses, with the thirteen 
hacks, the five jennets, my lady’s three palfreys, and the great 
dapple-gray roussin, had all their needs supplied, had taken his 
dogs for an evening breather. Sixty or seventy of them, large and 
small, smooth and shaggy—deer-hound, boar-hound, blood-hound, 
wolf-hound, mastiff, alaun, talbot, lurcher, terrier, spaniel—snap- 
ping, yelling and whining, with score of lolling tongues and waving 
tails,came surging down the narrow lane which leads from the Twyn- 
ham kennels to the bank of Avon. Two russet-clad varlets, with 
loud halloo and cracking whips, walked thigh-deep amid the swarm, 
guiding, controlling, and urging. Behind came Sir Nigel himself, 
with Lady Loring upon his arm, the pair walking slowly and 
sedately, as befitted both their age and their condition, while they 
watched with a smile in their eyes the scrambling crowd in front 
ofthem. They paused, however, at the bridge, and, leaning their 
elbows upon the stonework, they stood looking down at their own 
faces in the glassy stream, and at the swift flash of speckled trout 
against the tawny gravel. 

Sir Nigel was a slight man of poor stature, with soft lisping 
voice and gentle ways. So short was he that his wife, who was no 
very tall woman, had the better of him by the breadth of three 
fingers. His sight having been injured in his early wars by a 
basketful of lime which had been emptied over him when he led 
the Earl of Derby’s stormers up the breach at Bergerac, he had 
contracted something of a stoop, with a blinking, peering expression 
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distinctions, such cross-fire of major and minor, proposition, 
syllogism, attack and refutation, Question clattered upon 
answer like a sword on a buckler. The ancients, the fathers 
of the Church, the moderns, the Scriptures, the Arabians, were 
each sent hurtling against the other, while the rain still dripped 
and the dark -holly-leaves glistened with the moisture. At last 
the fat man seemed to weary of it, for he set to work quietly upon 
his meal, while his opponent, as proud as the rooster who is left 
unchallenged upon the midden, crowed away in a last long burst 
of quotation and deduction. Suddenly, however, his eyes dropped 
upon his food, and he gave a howl of dismay. 

‘You double thief!’ he cried, ‘ you have eaten my herrings, 
and I without bite or sup since morning.’ 

‘ That,’ quoth the other complacently, ‘ was my final argument, 
my crowning effort, or peroratio, as the orators have it. For, coz, 
since all thoughts are things, you have but to think a pair of 
herrings, and then conjure up a pottle of milk wherewith to wash 
them down.’ 

‘A brave piece of reasoning,’ cried the other, ‘and I know of 
but one reply to it.’ On which, leaning forward, he caught his 
comrade a rousing smack across his rosy cheek. ‘ Nay, take it 
not amiss,’ he said; “ since all things are but thoughts, then that 
also is but a thought and may be disregarded.’ 

This last argument, however, by no means commended itself to 
the pupil of Ockham, who plucked a great stick from the ground 
and signified his dissent by smiting the realist over the pate with 
it. By good fortune, the wood was so light and rotten that it 
went to a thousand splinters, but Alleyne thought it best to leave 
the twain to settle the matter at their leisure, the more so as the 
sun was shining brightly once more. Looking back down the 
pool-strewn road, he saw the two excited philosophers waving their 
hands and shouting at each other, but their babble soon became a 
mere drone in the distance, and a turn in the road hid them from 
his sight. 

And now, after passing Holmesley Walk and the Wooton 
Heath, the forest began to shred out into scattered belts of trees, 
with gleam of corn-field and stretch of pasture-land between. 
Here and there by the wayside stood little knots of wattle-and- 
daub huts with shock-haired labourers lounging by the doors and 
red-cheeked children sprawling inthe roadway. Back among the 
groves he could see the high gable ends and thatched roofs of 
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the franklins’ houses, on whose fields these men found employ- 
ment, or more often a thick dark column of smoke marked their 
position and hinted at the coarse plenty within. By these signs 
Alleyne knew that he was on the very fringe of the forest, and 
therefore no great way from Christchurch. The sun was lying low 
inthe west and shooting its level rays across the long sweep of 
rich green country, glinting on the white-fleeced sheep, and 
throwing long shadows from the red kine who waded knee-deep 
in the juicy clover. Right glad was the traveller to see the high 
tower of Christchurch Priory gleaming in the mellow evening 
light, and gladder still when, on rounding a corner, he came upon 
his comrades of the morning seated astraddle upon a fallen tree. 
They had a flat space before them, on which they alternately 
threw little square pieces of bone, and were so intent upon their 
occupation that they never raised eye as he approached them. 
He observed with astonishment, as he drew near, that the archer’s 
bow was on John’s back, the archer’s sword by John’s side, and the 
steel cap laid upon the tree-trunk between them. 

‘Mort de ma vie!’ Aylward shouted, looking down at the 
dice. ‘Never had I such cursed luck. A murrain on the bones! 
I have not thrown a good main since I left Navarre. A one and 
a three! En avant, camarade!’ 

‘Four and three,’ cried Hordle John, counting on his great 
fingers, ‘that makes seven. Ho, archer, I have thy cap! Now 
have at thee for thy jerkin !’ 

‘Mon Dieu!’ he growled, ‘I am like to reach Christchurch in 
my shirt.’ Then suddenly glancing up, ‘ Hola, by the splendour 
of heaven, here is our cher petit! Now, by my ten finger bones! 
this is a rare sight to mine eyes.’ He sprang up and threw his 
arms round Alleyne’s neck, while John, no less pleased, but more 
backward and Saxon in his habits, stood grinning and bobbing by 
the wayside, with his newly-won steel cap stuck wrong side fore- 
most upon his tangle of red hair. 

‘Hast come to stop!’ cried the bowman, patting Alleyne all 
over in his delight. ‘Shall not get away from us again!’ 

‘I wish no better,’ said he, with a pringling in the eyes at this 
hearty greeting. 

‘Well said, lad!’ cried big John. ‘ We three shall to the wars 
together, and the devil may fly away with the Abbot of Beaulieu! 
But your feet and hosen are all besmudged. Hast been in the 
water, or I am the more mistaken,’ 
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‘I have. in good sooth,’ Alleyne answered, and then as they 
journeyed on their way he told them the many things that had 
befallen him, his meeting with the villein, his sight of the king, 
his coming upon his brother, with all the tale of the black welcome 
and of the fair damsel. They strode on either side, each with an 
ear slanting towards him, but ere he had come to the end of his 
story the bowman had spun round upon his heel, and was hasten- 
ing back the way they had come, breathing loudly through his 
nose. 

‘What then ?’ asked Alleyne, trotting after him and gripping 
at his jerkin. 

‘I am back for Minstead, lad.’ 

‘ And why, in the name of sense ?’ 

‘To thrust a handful of steel into the Socman. What! hale 
a demoiselle against her will, and then loose dogs at his own 
brother! Let me go!’ , 

‘Nenny, nenny!’ cried Alleyne, laughing. ‘There was no 
scath done. Come back, friend’—and so, by mingled pushing 
and entreaties, they got his head round for Christchurch once 
more. Yet he walked with his chin upon his shoulder, until, 
catching sight of a maiden by a wayside well, the smiles came 
back to his face and peace to his heart. 

‘But you,’ said Alleyne, ‘there have been changes with you 
also. Why should not the workman camry his tools? Where are 
bow and sword and cap—and why so warlike, John?’ 

‘It is a game which friend Aylward hath been a-teaching 
of me.’ 

‘And I found him an over-apt pupil,’ grumbled the bowman. 
‘He hath stripped me as though I had fallen into the hands 
of the tardvenus. But, by my hilt! you must render them back to 
me, camarade, lest you bring discredit upon my mission, and I 
will pay you for them at armourers’ prices.’ 

‘Take them back, man, and never heed the pay,’ said John. 
‘I did but wish to learn the feel of them, since I am like to 
have such trinkets hung to my own girdle for some years to 
come.’ 

‘ Ma foi, he was born for a free companion!’ cried Aylward. 
‘He hath the very trick of speech and turn of thought. I take 
them back then, and indeed it gives me unease not to feel my 
yew-stave tapping against my leg bone. But see, mes garcons, 
on this side of the church rises the square and darkling tower of 
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Earl Salisbury’s castle, and even from here I seem to see on 
yonder banner the red roebuck of the Montacutes.’ 

‘ Red upon white,’ said Alleyne, shading his eyes ; ‘ but whether 
roebuck or no is more than I could vouch. How black is the 
great tower, and how bright the gleam of arms upon the wall! 
See below the flag, how it twinkles like a star!’ 

‘ Aye, it is the steel head-piece of the watchman,’ remarked 
thearcher. ‘But we must on, if we are to be there before the draw- 
bridge rises at the vespers bugle ; for it is likely that Sir Nigel, 
being so renowned a soldier, may keep hard discipline within the 
walls, and let no man enter after sundown.’ So saying, he 
quickened his pace, and the three comrades were soon close to the 
straggling and- broad-spread town which centred round the noble 
church and the frowning castle. 

It chanced on that very evening that Sir Nigel Loring, having 
supped before sunset, as was his custom, and having himself seen 
that Pommers and Cadsand, his two war-horses, with the thirteen 
hacks, the five jennets, my lady’s three palfreys, and the great, 
dapple-gray roussin, had all their needs supplied, had taken his 
dogs for an evening breather. Sixty or seventy of them, large and 
small, smooth and shaggy—deer-hound, boar-hound, blood-hound, 
wolf-hound, mastiff, alaun, talbot, lurcher, terrier, spaniel—snap- 
ping, yelling and whining, with score of lolling tongues and waving 
tails, came surging down the narrow lane which leads from the Twyn- 
ham kennels to the bank of Avon. Two russet-clad varlets, with 
loud halloo and cracking whips, walked thigh-deep amid the swarm, 
guiding, controlling, and urging. Behind came Sir Nigel himself, 
with Lady Loring upon his arm, the pair walking slowly and 
sedately, as befitted both their age and their condition, while they 
watched with a smile in their eyes the scrambling crowd in front 
of them. They paused, however, at the bridge, and, leaning their 
elbows upon the stonework, they stood looking down at their own 
faces in the glassy stream, and at the swift flash of speckled trout 
against the tawny gravel. : 

Sir Nigel was a slight man of poor stature, with soft lisping 
voice and gentle ways. So short was he that his wife, who was no 
very tall woman, had the better of him by the breadth of three 
fingers. His sight having been injured in his early wars by a 
basketful of lime which had been emptied over him when he led 
the Earl of Derby’s stormers up the breach at Bergerac, he had 
contracted something of a stoop, with a blinking, peering expression 
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of face. His age was six and forty, but the constant practice of 
arms, together with a cleanly life, had preserved his activity and 
endurance unimpaired, so that from a distance he seemed to have 
the slight limbs and swift grace of a boy. His face, however, was 
tanned of a dull yellow tint, with a leathery poreless look, which 
spoke of rough outdoor doings, and the little pointed beard which 
he wore, in deference to the prevailing fashion, was streaked and 
shot with grey. His features were small, delicate, and regular, 
with clear-cut curving nose, and eyes which jutted forward from 
the lids. His dress was simple and yet spruce. A Flandrish hat 
of beevor, bearing in the band the token of Our Lady of Embrun, 
was drawn low upon the left side to hide that ear which had been 
partly shorn from his head by a Flemish man-at-arms in a camp 
broil before Tournay. His cote-hardie, or tunic, and trunk-hosen 
were of a purple plum colour, with long weepers which hung from 
either sleeve to below his knees, His shoes were of red leather, 
daintily pointed at the toes, but not yet prolonged to the extrava- 
gant lengths which the succeeding reign was to bring into fashion. 
A gold-embroidered belt of knighthood encircled his loins, with 
his arms, five roses gules on a field argent, cunningly worked . 
upon the clasp. So stood Sir Nigel Loring upon the bridge of 
Avon, and talked lightly with his lady. 

And, certes, had the two visages alone been seen, and the 
stranger been asked which were the more likely to belong to the 
bold warrior whose name was loved by the roughest soldiery of 
Europe, he had assuredly selected the lady’s. Her face was large 
and square and red, with fierce thick brows, and the eyes of one 
who was accustomed torule. Taller and broader than her husband, 
her flowing gown of sendall, and fur-lined tippet, could not conceal 
the gaunt and ungraceful outlines of her figure. It was the age 
of martialwomen. The deeds of Black Agnes of Dunbar, of Lady 
Salisbury and of the Countess of Montfort, were still fresh in the 
public mind. With such examples before them, the wives of the 
English captains had become as warlike as their mates, and ordered 
their castles in their absence with the prudence and discipline of 
veteran seneschals. Right easy were the Montacutes of their 
Castle of Twynham, and little had they to dread from roving 
galley or French squadron, while Lady Mary Loring had the order- 
ing of it. Yet even in that age it was thought that, though a 
lady might have a soldier’s heart, it was scarce as well that she 
should have a soldier’s face. There were men who said that of 
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all the stern passages and daring deeds by which Sir Nigel Loring 
had proved the true temper of his courage, not the least was his 
wooing and winning of so forbidding a dame. 

‘I tell you, my fair lord,’ she was saying, ‘that it is no fit 
training for a demoiselle: hawks and hounds, rotes and citoles, 
singing a French rondel, or reading the Gestes de Doon de 
Mayence, as I found her yesternight, pretending sleep, the artful, 
with the corner of the scroll thrusting forth from under her pillow. 
Lent her by Father Christopher of the Priory, forsooth—that is 
ever her answer. How shall all this help her when she has castle 
of her own to keep, with a hundred mouths all agape for beef and 
beer?’ 

‘True, my sweet bird, true,’ answered the knight, picking a 
comfit from his gold drageoir. ‘The maid is like the young filly, 
which kicks heels and plunges for very lust of life. Give her 
time, dame, give her time.’ 

‘ Well, I know that my father would have given me, not time, 
but a good hazel-stick across my shoulders. Ma foi! I know not 
what the world is coming to, when young maids may flout their 
elders. I wonder that you do not correct her, my fair lord.’ 

‘Nay, my heart’s comfort, I never raised hand to woman yet, 
and it would be a passing strange thing if I began upon my own 
flesh and blood. It was a woman’s hand which cast this lime into 
mine eyes, and though I saw her stoop, and might well have 
stopped her ere she threw, I deemed it unworthy of my knight~- 
hood to hinder or balk one of her sex.’ 

‘The hussy!’ cried Lady Loring, clenching her broad right 
hand. ‘I would I had been at the side of her!’ 

‘And so would I, since you would have been the nearer me, 
my own. But I doubt not that you are right, and that Maude’s 
wings need clipping, which I may leave in your hands when I am 
gone, for, in sooth, this peaceful life is not for me, and were it not 
for your gracious kindness and loving care I could not abide it a 
week, I hear that there is talk of warlike muster at Bordeaux 
once more, and by St. Paul! it would be a new thing if the lions of 
England and the red pile of Chandos were to be seen in the field, 
and the roses of Loring were not waving by their side.’ 

‘Now wo worth me but I feared it!’ cried she, with the colour 
all struck from her face. ‘I have noted your absent mind, your 
kindling eye, your trying and riveting of old harness. Consider, 
my sweet lord, that you have already won much honour, that we 
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have seen but little of each other, that you bear upon your body 
the scar of over twenty wounds received in I know not how many 
bloody encounters. Have you not done enough for honour and 
the public cause.’ 

‘ My lady, when our liege lord the king at threescore years, 
and my Lord Chandos at three score and ten, are blithe and ready 
to lay lance in rest for England’s cause, it would ill beseem me to 
prate of service done. It is sooth that I have received seven and 
twenty wounds. There is the more reason that I should be thank- 
ful that I am still long of breath and sound in limb. I have also 
seen somé bickering and scuffling. Six great land battles I count, 
with four upon the sea, and seven and fifty onfalls, skirmishes and 
bushments. I have held two.and twenty towns, and I have been 
at the intaking of thirty-one. Surely then it would be bitter 
shame to me, and also to you, since my fame is yours, that I 
should now hold back if a man’s work is to be done. Besides, 
bethink you how low is our purse, with bailiff and reeve ever 
croaking of empty farms and wasting lands. Were it not for this 
constableship which the Earl of Salisbury hath bestowed upon us 
we could scarce uphold the state which is fitting to our degree. 
Therefore, my sweeting, there is the more need that I should 
turn to where there is good pay to be earned and brave ransoms 
to be won.’ 

‘Ah, my dear lord,’ quoth she, with sad, weary eyes. ‘I 
thought that at last I had you to mine own self, even though 
your youth had been spent afar from my side. Yet my voice, as 
I know well, should speed you on to glory and renown, not hold 
you back when fame is to be won. Yet what can I say ?—for all 
men know that your valour needs the curb and not the spur. It 
goes to my heart that you should ride forth now a mere knight 
bachelor, when there is no noble in the land who hath so good a 
claim to the square pennon, save only that you have not the 
money to uphold it.’ | 

‘And whose fault that, my sweet bird?’ said he. 

‘No fault, my fair lord, but a virtue: for how many rich 
ransoms have you won, and yet have scattered the crowns among 
page and archer and varlet, until in a week you had not as much 
as would buy food and forage. It is a most knightly largesse, and 
yet withouten money how can man rise ?’ 

‘Dirt and dross!’ cried he. ‘ What matter rise or fall, so that 
duty be done and honour gained. Banneret or bachelor, square 
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pennon or forked, I would not give a denier for the difference, and 
the less since Sir John Chandos, chosen flower of English chivalry, 
is himself but a humble knight. But meanwhile fret not thyself, 
my heart’s dove, for it is like that there may be no war waged, 
and we must await the news. But here are three strangers, and 
one, as I take it, a soldier fresh from service. It is likely that 
he may give us word of what is stirring over the water.’ 

Lady Loring, glancing up, saw in the fading light three com- 
panions walking abreast down the road, all grey with dust, and 
stained with travel, yet chattering merrily between themselves. 
He in the midst was young and comely, with boyish open face and 
bright grey eyes, which glanced from right to left as though he 
found the world around him both new and pleasing. To his right 
walked a huge red-headed man, with broad smile and merry 
twinkle, whose clothes seemed to be bursting and splitting at every 
seam, as though he were some lusty chick who was breaking 
bravely from his shell. . On the other side, with his knotted hand 
upon the young man’s shoulder, came a stout and burly archer, 
brown and fierce eyed, with sword at belt and long yellow yew- 
stave peeping over his shoulder. Hard face, battered head-piece, 
dinted brigandine, with faded red lion of St. George ramping on a 
discoloured ground, all proclaimed as plainly as words that he was 
indeed from the land of war. He looked keenly at Sir Nigel as 
he approached, and then, plunging his hand under his breastplate, 
he stepped up to him with a rough uncouth bow to the lady. 

‘Your pardon, fair sir,’ said he, ‘ but I know you the moment 
I clap eyes on you, though in sooth I have seen you oftener in 
steel than in velvet. I have drawn string beside you at La Roche- 
d’Errien, Romorantin, Maupertuis, Nogent, Auray, and other 
places.’ 

‘Then, good archer, I am right glad to welcome you to Twyn- 
ham Castlé, and in the steward’s room you will find provant for 
yourself and comrades. To me also your face is known, though 
mine eyes play such tricks with me that I can scarce be sure of 
my own squire. Rest awhile,and you shall come to the hall anon 
and tell us what is passing in France, for I have heard that it is 
likely that our pennons may flutter to the south of the great 
Spanish mountains ere another year be passed.’ 

‘There was talk of it in Bordeaux,’ answered the archer, ‘and 
I saw myself that the armourers and smiths were as busy as rats 
in a wheat-rick. But I bring you this letter from the valiant 
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Gascon knight, Sir Claude Latour. And to you, lady,’ he added 
after a pause, ‘I bring from him this box of red sugar of Nar- 
bonne, with every courteous and knightly greeting which a gallant 
cavalier may make to a fair and noble dame.’ 

This little speech had cost the blunt bowman much pains and 
planning; but he might have spared his breath, for the lady was 
quite as much absorbed as her lord in the letter, which they held 
between them, a hand on either corner, spelling it out very slowly, 
with drawn brows and muttering lips. As they read it, Alleyne, 
who stood with Hordle John a few paces back from their comrade, 
saw the lady catch her breath, while the knight laughed softly to 
himself. 

‘You see, dear heart,’ said he, ‘that they will not leave the 
old dog in his kennel when the game is afoot. And what of this 
White Company, archer ?’ 

‘Ah, sir, you speak of dogs,’ cried Aylward; ‘but there are a 
pack of lusty hounds who are ready for any quarry, if they have 
but a good huntsman to halloo them on. Sir, we have been in 
the wars together, and I have seen many a brave following, but 
never such a set of woodland boys as this. They do but want 
you at their head, and who will bar the way to them?’ 

‘Pardieu!’ said Sir Nigel, ‘if they are all like their messen- 
ger, they are indeed men of whom a leader may be proud. Your 
name, good archer ?’ 

‘Sam Aylward, sir, of the Hundred of Easeboufne and the 
Rape of Chichester.’ 

‘And this giant behind you?’ 

‘He is big John, of Hordle, a forest man, who hath now taken 
service in the Company.’ 

‘A proper figure of a man-at-arms,’ said the little knight. 
‘Why, man, you are no chicken, yet I warrant him the stronger 
man. See to that great stone from the coping which hath fallen 
upon the bridge. Four of my lazy varlets strove this day to 
carry it hence. I would that you two'could put them to shame 
by budging it, though I fear that I overtask you, for it is of a 
grievous weight.’ 

He pointed as he spoke to a huge rough-hewn block which lay 
by the roadside, deep sunken from its own weight in the reddish 
earth. The archer approached it, rolling back the sleeves of his 
jerkin, but with no very hopeful countenance, for indeed it was a 
mighty rock. John, however, put him aside with his left hand, 
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and, stooping over the stone, he plucked it single-handed from its 
soft bed and swung it far into the stream. There it fell with 
mighty splash, one jagged end peaking out above the surface, 
while the waters bubbled and foamed with far-circling eddy. 

‘Good lack!’ cried Sir Nigel, and ‘ Good lack!’ cried his lady, 
while John stood laughing and wiping the caked dirt from his 
fingers. 

‘I have felt his arms round my ribs,’ said the bowman, ‘ and 
they crackle yet at the thought of it. This other comrade of 
mine is a right learned clerk, for all that he is so young, hight 
Alleyne, the son of Edric, brother to the Socman of Minstead.’ 

‘Young man,’ quoth Sir Nigel, sternly, ‘if you are of the 
same way of thought as your brother, you may-not pass under 
portcullis of mine.’ 

‘ Nay, fair sir,’ cried Aylward hastily, ‘I will be pledge for it 
that they have no thought in common; for this very day his 
brother hath set his dogs upon him, and driven him from his 
lands.’ 

‘ And are you, too, of the White Company ?’ asked Sir Nigel. 
‘Hast had small experience of war, if I may judge by your looks 
and bearing.’ 

‘I would fain to France with my friends here,’ Alleyne 
answered; ‘but I am a man of peace—a reader, exorcist, acolyte, 
and clerk.’ 

‘That need not hinder,’ quoth Sir Nigel. 

‘No, fair sir,’ cried the bowman joyously. ‘Why, I myself 
have served two terms with Arnold de Cervolles, he whom they 
called the archpriest. By my hilt! I have seen him ere now, with 
monk’s gown trussed to his knees, over his sandals in blood in 
the fore-front of the battle. Yet, ere the last string had twanged, 
he would be down on his four bones among the stricken, and have 
them all houseled and shriven, as quick as shelling peas. Ma 
foi! there were those who wished that he would have less care for 
their souls and a little more for their bodies !’ 

‘It is well to have a learned clerk in every troop,’ said Sir 
Nigel. ‘By St. Paul! there are men so caitiff that they think 
more of a scrivener’s pen than of their lady’s smile, and do their 
devoir in hopes that they may fill a line in a chronicle or make a 
tag to a jongleur’s romance. I remember well that, at the siege 
of Retters, there was a little, sleek, fat clerk of the name of 
Chaucer, who was so apt at rondel, sirvente, or tonson, that no 
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man dare give back a foot from the walls, lest he find it all set 
down in his rhymes and sung by every underling and varlet in 
the camp. But, my soul’s bird, you hear me prate as though all 
were decided, when I have not yet taken counsel either with you 
or with my lady mother. Let us to the chamber, while these 
strangers find such fare as pantry and cellar may furnish.’ 

‘The night air strikes chill,’ said the lady, and turned down 
the road with her hand upon her lord’s arm. The three comrades 
dropped behind and followed: Aylward much the lighter for 
having accomplished his mission, Alleyne full of wonderment at 
the humble bearing of so renowned a captain, and John loud with 
snorts and sneers, which spoke his disappointment and contempt. 

‘ What ails the man?’ asked Aylward in surprise. 

‘I have been cozened and bejaped,’ quoth he gruffly. 

‘By whom, Sir Samson the strong?’ 

‘ By thee, Sir Balaam the false prophet.’ 

‘ By my hilt!’ cried the archer, ‘ though I be not Balaam, yet 
I hold converse with the very creature that spake to him. What 
is amiss, then, and how have I played you false ?’ 

‘Why, marry, did you not say, and Alleyne here will be my 
witness, that, if I would hie to the wars with you, you would 
place me under a leader who was second to none in all England 
for valour? Yet here you bring me to a shred of a man, peaky 
and ill-nourished, with eyes like a moulting owl, who must needs, 
forsooth, take counsel with his mother ere he buckle sword to 
girdle.’ 

‘Is that where the shoe galls?’ cried the bowman, and 
laughed aloud. ‘I will ask you what you think of him three 
months hence, if we be all alive ; for sure [ am that j 

Aylward’s words were interrupted by an extraordinary hubbub 
which broke out that instant some little way down the street in 
the direction of the Priory. There was deep-mouthed shouting 
of men, frightened shrieks of women, howling and barking of curs, 
and over all a sullen thunderous rumble, indescribably menacing 
and terrible. Round the corner of the narrow street there came 
rushing a brace of whining dogs with tails tucked under their 
legs, and after them a white-faced burgher, with outstretched 
hands and wide-spread fingers, his hair all abristle and his eyes 
glinting back from one shoulder to the other, as though some 
great terror were at his very heels. ‘Fly, my lady, fly!’ he 
screeched, and whizzed past them like bolt from bow; while 
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close behind came lumbering a huge black bear, with red tongue 
lolling from his mouth, and a broken chain jangling behind him. 
To right and left the folk flew for arch and doorway. Hordle 
John caught up the Lady Loring as though she had been a 
feather, and sprang with her into an open porch; while Aylward, 
with a whirl of French oaths, plucked at his quiver and tried to 
unsling his bow. Alleyne, all unnerved at so strange and un- 
wonted a sight, shrunk up against the wall with his eyes fixed 
upon the frenzied creature, which came bounding along with un- 
gainly speed, looking the larger in the uncertain light, its huge 
jaws agape, with ‘blood and slaver trickling to the ground. Sir 
Nigel alone, unconscious to all appearance of the universal panic, 
walked with unfaltering step up the centre of the road, a silken 
handkerchief in one hand and his gold comfit-box in the other. 
It sent the blood cold through Alleyne’s veins to see that as they 
came together—the man and the beast—the creature reared up, 
with eyes ablaze with fear and hate, and whirled its great paws 
above the knight to smite him to the earth. He, however, blink- 
ing with puckered eyes, reached up his kerchief, and flicked the 
beast twice across the snout with it. ‘Ah, saucy! saucy!’ quoth 
he, with gentle chiding; on which the bear, uncertain and 
puzzled, dropped its fore legs to earth again, and, waddling back, 
was soon swathed in ropes by the bear-ward and a crowd of 
peasants who had been in close pursuit. 

A scared man was the keeper; for, having chained the brute 
to a stake while he drank a stoup of ale at the inn, it had been 
baited by stray curs until, in wrath and madness, it had plucked 
loose the chain, and smitten or bitten all who came in its path. 
Most scared of all was he to find that the creature had.come nigh 
to harm the Lord and Lady of the castle, who had power to place 
him in the stretch-neck or to have the skin scourged from his 
shoulders.© Yet, when he came with bowed head and humble 
entreaty for forgiveness, he was met with a handful of small silver 
from Sir Nigel, whose dame, however, was less charitably disposed, 
being much ruffled in her dignity by the manner in which she 
had been hustled from her lord’s side. 

As they passed through the castle gate, John plucked at 
Aylward’s sleeve, and the two fell behind. 

‘I must crave your pardon, comrade,’ said he, bluntly. ‘I was 
a fool not to know that a little rooster may be the gamest. I 
believe that this man is indeed a leader whom we may follow,’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


HOW A YOUNG SHEPHERD HAD A PERILOUS FLOCK. 


BLAcK was the mouth of Twynham Castle, though a pair of torches 
burning at the further end of the gateway cast ared glare over the 
outer bailey, and sent adim ruddy flicker through the rough-hewn 
arch, rising and falling with fitful brightness. Over the door the 
travellers could discern the escutcheon of the Montacutes, a roe- 
buck gules on a field argent, flanked on either side by smaller 
shields which bore the red roses of the veteran constable. ‘As 
they passed over the drawbridge, Alleyne marked the gleam 
of arms in the embrasures to right and left, and they had scarce 
set foot upon the causeway ere a hoarse blare burst from a bugle, 
and, with screech of hinge and clank of chain, the ponderous 
bridge swung up into the air, drawn by unseen hands. At the 
same instant the huge portcullis came rattling down from above, 
and shut off the last fading light of day. Sir Nigel and his lady 
walked on in deep talk, while a fat under-steward took charge of 
the three comrades, and led them to the buttery, where beef, bread 
and beer were kept ever in readiness for the wayfarer. After a 
hearty meal and a dip in the trough to wash the dust from them, 
they strolled forth into the bailey, where the bowman peered about 
through the darkness at wall and at keep, with the carping eyes 
of one who has seen something of sieges, and is not lightly to be 
satisfied. To Alleyne and to John, however, it appeared to be as 
great and as stout a fortress as could be built by the hands 
of man. 

Erected by Sir Baldwin de Redvers in the old fighting days of 
the twelfth century, when men thought much of war and little of 
comfort, Castle Twynham had been designed as a stronghold pure 
and simple, unlike those later and more magnificent structures 
where warlike strength had been combined with the magnificence 
of a palace. From the time of .he Edwards such buildings as 
Conway or Caernarvon Castles, to say nothing of Royal Windsor, 
had shown that it was possible to secure luxury in peace as wellas 
security in times of trouble. Sir Nigel’s trust, however, still 
frowned above the smooth-flowing waters of the Avon, very much 
as the stern race of early Anglo-Normans had designed it. There 
were the broad outer and inner bailies, not paved, but sown with 
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grass to nourish the sheep and cattle which might be driven in on 
sign of danger. All round were high and turreted walls, with at 
the corner a bare square-faced keep, gaunt and windowless, rearing 
up from a lofty mound, which made it almost inaccessible to an 
assailant. Against the bailey-walls were rows of frail wooden 
houses and leaning sheds, which gave shelter to the archers and 
men-at-arms who formed the garrison. The doors of these humble 
dwellings were mostly open, and against the yellow glare from 
within Alleyne could see the bearded fellows cleaning their 
harness, while their wives would come out for a gossip, with their 
needlework in their hands, and their long black shadows stream- 
ing across the yard. The air was full of the clack of their 
voices and the merry prattling of children, in strange contrast to 
the flash of arms and constant warlike challenge from the walls 
above. 

‘Methinks a company of school lads could hold this place 
against an army,’ quoth John 

‘And so say I,’ said Alleyne. 

‘Nay, there you are wide of the clout,’ the bowman said 
gravely. ‘By my hilt! I have seen a stronger fortalice carried ina 
summer evening. I remember such a one in Picardy, with a name 
as long as a Gascon’s pedigree. It was when I served under Sir 
Robert Knolles, before the days of the Company ; and we came by 
good plunder at the sacking of it. I had myself a great silver 
bowl, with two goblets, and a plastron of Spanish steel. Pasques 
Dieu! there are some fine women over yonder! Mort de ma vie! 
see to that one in the doorway! I will go speak to her. But 
whom have we here?’ 

‘Is there an archer here hight Sam Aylward?’ asked a gaunt 
man-at-arms, clanking up to them across the courtyard. 

‘My name, friend,’ quoth the bowman. 

‘Then stire I have no need to tell thee mine,’ said the other. 

‘ By the rood! if it is not Black Simon of Norwich!’ cried 
Aylward. ‘A mon cceur, camarade, i mon ceeur! Ab, but I am 
blithe to see thee!’ The two fell upon each other and hugged 
like bears. 

‘ And where from, old blood and bones ?’ asked the bowman. 

‘I am in service here. . Tell me, comrade, is it sooth that we 
shall have another fling at these Frenchmen? Itis sorumoured in 
the guard-room, and that Sir Nigel will take the field once more.’ 
‘It is like enough, mon gar., as things go.’ 
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‘ Now may the Lord be praised!’ cried the other. ‘This very 
night will I set apart a golden ouche to be offered on the shrine 
of my name-saint. I have pined for this, Aylward, as a young 
maid pines for her lover.’ 

‘ Art so set on plunder then? Is the purse so light that there 
is not enough for a rouse? I havea bag at my belt, camarade, and 
you have but to put your fist into it for what you want. It was 
ever share and share between us.’ 

‘Nay, friend, it is not the Frenchman’s gold, but the French- 
man’s blood that I would have. I should not rest quiet in the 
grave, coz, if I had not another turn at them. For with us in 
France it has ever been fair and honest war—a shut fist for the 
man, but a bended knee for the woman. But how was it at 
Winchelsea when their galleys came down upon it some few years 
back? I had an old mother there, lad, who had come down 
thither from the Midlands to be the nearer her son. They found 
her afterwards by her own hearthstone, thrust through by a 
Frenchman’s bill. My second sister, my brother’s wife, and her 
two children, they were but ash-heaps in the smoking ruins of 
their house. I will not say that we have not wrought great scath 
upon France, but women and children have been safe from us. 
And so, old friend, my heart is hot within me, and I long to hear 
the old battle-cry again, and, by God’s truth! if Sir Nigel unfurls 
his pennon, here is one who will be right glad to feel the saddle- 
flaps under his knees.’ 

‘We have seen good work together, old war-dog,’ quoth 
Aylward ; ‘and, by my hilt! we may hope to see more ere we die. 
But we are more like to hawk at the Spanish woodcock than at 
the French heron, though certes it is rumoured that Du Guesclin 
with all the best lances of France, have taken service under the 
lions and towers of Castile. But, comrade, it is in my mind that 
there is some small matter of dispute still open between us.’ 

‘’Fore God, it is sooth,’ cried the other. ‘I had forgot it. The 
provost-marshal and his men tore us apart when last we met.’ 

‘On which, friend, we vowed that we should settle the point 
when next we came together. Hast thy sword, I see, and the 
moon throws glimmer enough for such old night-birds as we. 
On guard, mon gar.! I have not heard clink of steel this month or 
more.’ 

‘Out from the shadow then,’ said the other, drawing his 
sword. ‘A vow is a vow, and not lightly to be broken.’ 

‘A vow to the saints,’ cried Alleyne, ‘is indeed not to be set 
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yet the mouthpiece of the true Church when I say that it were 
mortal sin to fight on such a quarrel. What! shall two grown 
men carry malice for years, and fly like snarling curs at each 
other’s throats ?” 

‘No malice, my young clerk, no malice,’ quoth Black Simon. 
‘T have not a bitter drop in my heart for mine old comrade ; but 
the quarrel, as he hath told you, is still open and unsettled. Fall 
on, Aylward!’ 

‘Not whilst I can stand between you,’ cried Alleyne springing 
before the bowman. ‘It is shame and sin to see two Christian 
Englishmen turn swords against each other like the frenzied 
bloodthirsty paynim.’ 

‘ And, what is more,’ said Hordle John, suddenly appearing out 
of the buttery with the huge board upon which the pastry was 
rolled, ‘if either raise sword I shall flatten him like Shrove-tide 
pancake. By the black rood ! I shall drive him into the earth, like 
a nail into a door, rather than see you do scath to each other.’ 

‘’Fore God, this is a strange way of preaching peace,’ cried 
Black Simon. ‘You may find the scath yourself, my lusty 
friend, if you raise your great cudgel to me. I had as lief have 
the castle drawbridge drop upon my pate.’ 

‘Tell me, Aylward,’ said Alleyne earnestly, with hands out- 
stretched to keep the pair asunder, ‘what is the cause of 
quarrel, that we may see whether honourable settlement may not 
be arrived at ?’ 

The bowman looked down at his feet and then up at the 
moon. ‘Parbleu!’ he cried, ‘the cause of quarrel? Why, mon 
petit, it was years ago in Limousin, and how can I bear in mind 
what was the cause of it? Simon there hath it at the end of his 
tongue.” 

‘Not I, in troth,’ replied the other; ‘I have had other things 
to think of. There was some sort of bickering over dice, or wine, 
or was it a woman, coz?’ 

‘Pasques Dieu! but you have nicked it,’ cried Aylward. ‘It 
was indeed about a woman; and the quarrel must go forward, for 
I am still of the same mind as before.’ 

‘What of the woman, then?’ asked Simon. ‘May the mur- 
rain strike me if I can call to'mind aught about her.’ 

‘It was La Blanche Rose, maid at the sign of the “Trois 
Corbeaux” at Limoges. Bless her pretty heart! Why, mon gar., 
I loved her.’ 


aside; but this is a devil’s vow, and, simple clerk as I am, I am 
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‘So did a many,’ quoth Simon. ‘I call her to mind now. 
On the very day that we fought over the little hussy, she went off 
with Evan ap Price, a long-legged Welsh dagsman. They have a 
hostel of their own now, somewhere on the banks of Garonne, 
where the landlord drinks so much of the liquor that there is little 
left for the customers.’ 

‘So ends our quarrel, then,’ said Aylward, sheathing his 
sword. ‘A Welsh dagsman, i’ faith! C’était mauvais goit, 
camarade, and the more so when she had a jolly archer and a 
lusty man-at-arms to choose from.’ 

‘True, old lad. And it is as well that we can compose ‘our 
differences honourably, for Sir Nigel had been out at the first 
clash of steel; and he hath sworn that if there be quarrelling in 
the garrison he would smite the right hand from the broilers. 
You know him of old, and that he is like to be as good as his 
word.’ 

‘Mort-Dieu! yes. But there are ale, mead, and wine in the 
buttery, and the steward a merry rogue, who will not haggle over 
a quart or two. Buvons, mon gar., for it is not every day that 
two old friends come together.’ 

The old soldiers and Hordle John strode off together in all 
good fellowship. Alleyne had turned to follow them, when he 
felt a touch upon his shoulder, and found a young page by his side. 

‘The Lord Loring commands,’ said the boy, ‘that you will 
follow me to the great chamber, and await him there.’ 

‘But my comrades?’ 

‘His commands were for you alone.’ 

Alleyne followed the messenger to the east end of the court- 
yard, where a broad flight of steps led up to the doorway of the 
main hall, the outer wall of which is washed by the waters of the 
Avon. As designed at first, no dwelling had been allotted to the 
lord of the castle and his family but the dark and dismal basement 
storey of the keep. A more civilised or more effeminate genera- 
tion, however, had refused to be pent up in such a cellar, and the 
hall with its neighbouring chambers had been added for their 
accommodation. Up the broad steps Alleyne went, still following 
his boyish guide, until at the folding oak doors the latter paused, 
and ushered him into the main hall of the castle. 

On entering the room the clerk looked round ; but, seeing no 
one, he continued to stand, his cap in his hand, examining with the 
greatest interest a chamber which was so different to any to which 
he was accustomed. The days had gone by when a nobleman’s 
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hall was but a barn-like rush-strewn enclosure, the common 
lounge and eating-room of every inmate of the castle. The 
Crusaders had brought back with them experiences of domestic 
luxuries, of Damascus carpets and rugs of Aleppo, which made 
them impatient of the hideous bareness and want of privacy 
which they found in their ancestral strongholds. Still stronger, 
however, had been the influence of the great French war ; for, 
however well matched the nations might be in martial exercises, 
there could be no question but that our neighbours were infinitely 
superior to us in the arts of peace. A stream of returning 
knights, of wounded soldiers, and of unransomed French noble- 
men, had been for a quarter of a century continually pouring 
into England, every one of whom exerted an influence in the 
direction of greater domestic refinement; while shiploads of 
French furniture from Calais, Rouen, and other plundered towns, 
had supplied our own artisans with models on which to shape 
their work. Hence, in most English castles, and in Castle Twyn- 
ham among the rest, chambers were to be found which would 
seem to be not wanting either in beauty or in comfort. 

In the great stone fireplace a log fire was spurting and crack- 
ling, throwing out a ruddy glare which, with the four bracket- 
lamps which stood at each corner of the room, gave a bright and 
lightsome air to the whole apartment. Above was a wreath- 
work of blazonry, extending up to the carved and corniced oaken 
roof; while on either side stood the high canopied chairs placed 
for the master of the house and for his most honoured guest. 
The walls were hung all round with most elaborate and brightly- 
coloured tapestry, representing the achievements of Sir Bevis of 
Hampton, and behind this convenient screen were stored the 
tables dormant and benches which would be needed for banquet 
or high festivity. The floor was of polished tiles, with a square 
of red and black diapered Flemish carpet in the centre; and 
many settees, cushions, folding chairs, and carved bancals littered 
all over it. At the further end was a long black buffet or dresser, 
thickly covered with gold cups, silver salvers, and other such 
valuables. All this Alleyne examined with curious eyes; but 
most interesting of all to him was a small ebony table at his very 
side, on which, by the side of a chess-board and the scattered 
chessmen, there lay an open manuscript written in a right clerkly 
hand, and set forth with brave flourishes and devices along the 
margins. In vain Alleyne bethought him of where he was, and 
of those laws of good breeding and decorum which should restrain 
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him: those’ coloured capitals and black even lines drew his hand 
down to them, as the loadstone draws the needle, until, almost 
before he knew it, he was standing with the romance of Garin de 
Montglane before his eyes, so absorbed in its contents as to be 
completely oblivious both of where he was and why he had come 
.there. 

He was brought back to himself, however, by a sudden little 
ripple of quick feminine laughter. Aghast, he dropped the 
manuscript among the chessmen and stared in bewilderment 
round the room. It was as empty and as still as ever. Again he 
stretched his hand out to the romance, and again came that 
roguish burst of merriment. He looked up at the ceiling, back 
at the closed door, and round at the stiff folds of motionless 
tapestry. Of a sudden, however, he caught a quick shimmer 
from the corner of a high-backed bancal in front of him, and, 
shifting a pace or two to the side, saw a white slender hand, 
which held a mirror of polished silver in such a way that the con- 
cealed observer could see without being seen. He stood irresolute, 
uncertain whether to advance or to take no notice; but, even as 


he hesitated, the mirror was whipped in, and a tall and stately . 


young lady swept out from behind the oaken screen, with a 
dancing light of mischief in her eyes. Alleyne started with 
astonishment as he recognised the very maiden who had suffered 
from his brother’s violence in the forest. She no longer wore her 
gay riding-dress, however, but was attired in a long sweeping 
robe of black velvet of Bruges, with delicate tracery of white lace 
at neck and at wrist, scarce to be seen against her ivory skin. 
Beautiful as she had seemed to him before, the lithe charm of 
her figure and the proud, free grace of her bearing were enhanced 
now by the rich simplicity of her attire. 

‘Ah, you start,’ said she, with the same sidelong look of 
mischief, ‘and I cannot marvel at it. Didst not look to see the 
distressed damozel again. Oh that I were a minstrel, that I 
might put it into rhyme, with the-whole romance—the luckless 
maid, the wicked socman, and the virtuous clerk! So might our 
fame have gone down together for all time, and you be numbered 
with Sir Percival or Sir Galahad, or all the other rescuers of 
oppressed ladies.’ 

‘What I did,’ said Alleyne, ‘ was too small a thing for thanks ; 
and yet, if I may say it without offence, it was too grave and near 
a matter for mirth and raillery. I had counted on my brother’s 
love, but God has willed that it should be otherwise. It is a joy 
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to me to see you again, lady, and to know that you have reached 
home in safety, if this be indeed your home.’ 

‘Yes, in sooth, Castle Twynham is my home, and Sir Nigel 
Loring my father. I should have told you so this morning, but 
you said that you were coming hither, so I bethought me that I 
might hold it back as a surprise to you. Oh dear, but it was 
brave to see you!’ she cried, bursting out a-laughing once more, 
and standing with her hand pressed to her side, and her half- 
closed eyes twinkling with amusement. ‘ You drew back and came 
forward with your eyes upon my book there, like the mouse who 
sniffs the cheese and yet dreads the trap.’ 

‘I take shame,’ said Alleyne, ‘that I should have touched it.’ 

‘Nay, it warmed my very heart to see it. So glad was I that 
I laughed for very pleasure. My fine preacher can himself be 
tempted then, thought I; he is not made of another clay to the 
rest of us.’ 

‘God help me! I am the weakest of the weak,’ groaned 
Alleyne. ‘I pray that I may have more strength.’ 

‘And to what end?’ she asked sharply. ‘If you are, as I 
understand, to shut yourself for ever in your cell within the four 
walls of an abbey, then of what use would it be were your prayer 
to be answered ?’ 

‘The use of my own salvation.’ 

She turned from him with a pretty shrug and wave. ‘Is that 
all?’ she said. ‘Then you are no better than Father Christopher 
and the rest of them. Your own, your own, ever your own! My 
father is the king’s man, and when he rides into the press of fight 
he is not thinking ever of the saving of his own poor body; he 
recks little enough if he leave it on the field. Why then should 
you, who are soldiers of the spirit, be ever moping and hiding in 
cell or in cave, with minds full of your own concerns, while the 
world, which you should be mending, is going on its way, and 
neither sees nor hears you? Were ye all as thoughtless of your 
own souls as the soldier is of his body, ye would be of more avail 
to the souls of others.’ 

‘There is sooth in what you say, lady,’ Alleyne answered; 
‘and yet I scarce can see what you would have the clergy and the 
church to do.’ 

‘I would have them live as others, and do men’s work in thé 
world, preaching by their lives rather than their words. I would 
have them come forth from their lonely places, mix with the 
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borel folks, feel the pains and the pleasures, the cares and the 
rewards, the temptings and the stirrings of the common people. 
Let them toil, and swinken, and labour, and plough the land, and 
take wives to themselves , 

‘Alas! alas!’ cried Alleyne aghast, ‘ you have surely sucked 
this poison from the man Wicliffe, of whom I have heard such evil 
things.’ 

‘Nay, I know him not. I have learned it by looking from 
mine own chamber window and marking these poor monks of the 
priory, their: weary life, their profitless round. I have asked 
myself if the best which can be done with virtue is to shut it 
within high walls as though it were some savage creature. If the 
good will lock themselves up, and if the wicked will still wander 
free, then alas for the world!’ 

Alleyne looked at her in astonishment, for her cheek was 
flushed, her eyes gleaming, and her whole pose full of eloquence 
and conviction. Yet in an instant she had changed again to her 
old expression of merriment leavened with mischief. 

‘ Wilt do what I ask?’ said she. 

‘What is it, lady ?’ 

‘Oh, most ungallant clerk! A true knight would never have 
asked, but would have vowed upon the instant. *Tis but to bear 
me out in what I say to my father.’ 

‘In what ?’ 

‘In saying, if he ask, that it was south of the Christchurch 
road that I met you. I shall be shut up with the tire-women else, 
and have a week of spindle and bodkin, when I would fain be 
galloping Troubadour up Wilverley Walk, or loosing little Roland 
at the Vinney Ridge herons.’ 

‘I shall not answer him if he ask.’ 

‘Not answer! But he will have an answer. Nay, but you 
must not fail me, or it will go ill with me.’ 

‘But, lady,’ cried poor Alleyne in great distress, ‘how can I 
say that it was to the south of the road when I know well that it 
was four miles to the north.’ 

‘You will not say it?’ 

‘Surely you will not, too, when you know that it is not so?’ 

‘Oh, I weary of your preaching!’ she cried, and swept away 
with a toss of her beautiful head, leaving Alleyne as cast down 
and ashamed as though he had himself proposed some infamous 
thing. She was back again in an instant, however, in another of 


her varying moods. 
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‘Look at that, my friend!’ said she. ‘If you had been shut 
up in abbey or in cell this day you could not have taught a way- 
ward maiden to abide by the truth. Is it not so? What avail is 
the shepherd if he leave his sheep.’ 

‘A sorry shepherd!’ said Alleyne humbly. ‘ But here is your 
noble father.’ 

‘And you shall see how worthy a pupil I am. Father, I am 
much beholden to this young clerk, who was of service to me and 
helped me this very morning in Minstead Woods, four miles to 
the north of the Christchurch road, where I had no call to be, you 
having ordered it otherwise.’ All this she reeled off in a loud 
voice, and then glanced with sidelong questioning eyes at Alleyne 
for his approval. 

Sir Nigel, who had entered the room with a silvery-haired old 
lady upon his arm, stared aghast at this sudden burst of candour. 

‘Maude, Maude!’ said he, shaking his head, ‘it is more 
hard for me to gain obedience from you than from the ten score 
drunken archers who followed me to Guienne. Yet, hush! little 
one, for your fair lady-mother will be here anon, and there is no 
need that she should know it. We will keep you from the provost- 
marshal this journey. Away to your chamber, sweeting, and 
keep a blithe face, for she who confesses is shriven. And now, 
fair mother,’ he continued when his daughter had gone, ‘sit you 
here by the fire, for your blood runs colder than it dide Alleyne 
Edricson, I would have a word with you, for I would fain that you 
should take service under me. And here in good time comes my 
lady, without whose counsel it is not my wont to decide aught of 
import ; but, indeed, it was her own thought that you should come.’ 

‘For I have formed a good opinion of you, and can see that 
you are one who may be trusted,’ said the Lady Loring. ‘And 
in good sooth my dear lord hath need of such a one by his side, 
for he recks so little of himself that there should be one there to 
look to his needs and meet his wants. You have seen the 
cloisters; it were well that you should see the world too, ere you 
make choice for life between them.’ 

‘It was for that very reason that my father willed that I should 
come forth into the world at my twentieth year,’ said Alleyne. 

‘Then your father was a man of good counsel,’ said she, ‘and 
you cannot carry out his will better than by going on this path, 
where all that is noble and gallant in England will be your com- 
panions.’ 

17—2 
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‘You can ride?’ asked Sir Nigel, looking at the youth with 
puckered eyes. 

‘Yes, I have ridden much at the abbey.’ 

‘Yet there is a difference betwixt a friar’s hack and a warrior’s 
destrier. You can sing and play?’ 

‘On citole, flute, and rebeck.’ 

‘Good! You can read blazonry ?’ 

‘ Indifferent well.’ 

‘Then read this,’ quoth Sir Nigel, pointing upwards to one of 
the many quarterings which adorned the wall over the fireplace. 

‘Argent,’ Alleyne answered, ‘a fess azure charged with three 
lozenges dividing three mullets sable. Over all, on an escutcheon 
of the first, a jambe gules.’ 

‘A jambe gules erased,’ said Sir Nigel, shaking his head 
solemnly. ‘Yet it is not amiss for a monk-bred man. I trust 
that you are lowly and serviceable?’ 

‘I have served all my life, my lord.’ 

‘ Canst carve too ?’ 

‘I have carved two days a week for the brethren.’ 

‘A model truly! Wilt make a squire of squires. But tell me, 
I pray, canst curl hair ? ’ 

‘No, my lord, but I could learn.’ 

‘It is of import,’ said he, ‘for I love to keep my hair well 
ordered, steing that the weight of my helmet for thirty years hath 
in some degree frayed it upon the top.’ He pulled off his velvet 
cap of maintenance as he spoke, and displayed a pate which was 
as bald as an egg, and shone bravely in the firelight. ‘ You see,’ 
said he, whisking round, and showing one little strip where a line 
of scattered hairs, like the last survivors in some fatal field, still 
barely held their own against the fate which had fallen upon 
their comrades; ‘these locks need some little oiling and curling, 
for I doubt not that if you look slantwise at my head, when 
the light is good, you will yourself perceive that there are places 
where the hair is sparse.’ 

‘It is for you also to bear the purse,’ said the lady; ‘ for my 
sweet lord is of so free and gracious a temper that he would give 

-it gaily to the first who asked alms of him. All these things, with 
some knowledge of venerie, and of the management of horse, hawk 
and hound, with the grace and hardihood and courtesy which are 
proper to your age, will make you a fit squire for Sir Nigel 
Loring.’ 

‘Alas! lady,’ Alleyne answered, ‘I know well the great 
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honour that you have done me in deeming me worthy to wait 
upon so renowned a knight, yet I am so conscious of my own 
weakness that I scarce dare incur duties which I might be so ill- 
fitted to fulfil.’ 

‘Modesty and a humble mind,’ said she, ‘are the very first 
and rarest gifts in page or squire. Your words prove that you 
have these, and all the rest is but the work of use and of time. 
But there is no call for haste. Rest upon it for the night, and let 
your orisons ask for guidance in the matter. We knew your 
father well, and would fain help his son, though we have small 
cause to love your brother the Socman, who is for ever stirring up 
strife in the county.’ 

‘We can scarce hope,’ said Nigel, ‘to have all ready for our 
start before the feast of Saint Luke, for there is much to be done 
in the time. You will have leisure therefore, if it please you to 
take service under me, in which to learn your devoir. Bertrand, 
my daughter’s page, is hot to go; but in sooth he is over young for 
such rough work as may be before us.’ 

‘And I have one favour to crave from you,’ added the lady of 
the castle, as Alleyne turned to leave their presence. ‘ You have, as 
I understand, much learning which you have acquired at Beaulieu.’ 

‘Little enough, lady, compared with those who were my 
teachers.’ 

‘Yet enough for my purpose, I doubt not. For I would have 
you give an hour or two a day whilst you are with us in discoursing 
with my daughter, the Lady Maude; for she is somewhat back- 
ward, I fear, and hath no love for letters, save for these poor 
fond romances, which do but fill her empty head with dreams of 
enchanted maidens and of errant cavaliers. Father Christopher 
comes over after nones from the priory, but he is stricken with 
years and slow of speech, so that she gets small profit from his 
teaching. I would have you do what you can with her, and with 
Agatha my young tire-woman, and with Dorothy Pierpoint.’ 

And so Alleyne found himself not only chosen as squire to a 
knight but also as squire to three damozels, which was even 
further from the part which he had thought to play in the world. 
Yet he could but agree to do what he might, and so went forth 
from the castle hall with his face flushed and his head in a whirl 
at the thought of the strange and perilous paths which his feet — 
were destined to tread. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND. 


OF course you know my friend the squirting cucumber. If you 
don’t, that can be only because you’ve never looked in the right 
place to find him. On all waste ground outside most southern 
cities—Nice, Cannes, Florence: Rome, Algiers, Granada: Athens, 
Palermo, Tunis, where you will—the soil is thickly covered by 
dark trailing vines which bear on their branches a queer hairy 
green fruit, much like a common cucumber at that early stage of 
its existence when we know it best in the commercial form of 
pickled gherkins. As long as you don’t interfere with them, these 
hairy green fruits do nothing out of the common in the way of 
personal aggressiveness. Like the model young lady of the books 
on etiquette, they don’t speak unless they’re spoken to. But if 
peradventure you chance to brush up against the plant acci- 
dentally, or you irritate it of set purpose with your foot or your 
cane, then, as Mr. Rider Haggard would say, ‘a strange thing 
happens’: off jumps the little green fruit with a startling bounce, 
and scatters its juice and pulp and seeds explosively through a 
hole in the end where the stem joined on to it. The entire cen- 
tral part of the cucumber, in short (answering to the seeds and 
pulp of a ripe melon), squirt out elastically through the breach 
in the outer wall, leaving the hollow shell behind as a mere empty 
windbag. 

Naturally, the squirting cucumber knows its own business best, 
and is not without sufficient reasons of its own for this strange 
and, to some extent, unmannerly behaviour. By its queer trick 
of squirting, it manages to"kill at least two birds with one stone. 
For, in the first place, the sudden elastic jump of the fruit frightens 
away browsing animals, such as goats and cattle. Those medita- 
tive ruminants are little accustomed to finding shrubs or plants 
take the aggressive against them ; and when they see a fruit that 
quite literally flies in their faces of its own accord, they hesitate 
to attack the uncanny vine which bristles with such magical and 
almost miraculous defences. Moreover, the juice of the squirting 
cucumber is bitter and nauseous, and if it gets into the eyes or 
nostrils of man or beast, it impresses itself on the memory by 
stinging like red”pepper. So the trick of squirting serves in a 
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double way as a protection to the plant against the attacks of 
herbivorous animals and other enemies. 

But that’s not all. Even when no enemy is near, the ripe 
fruits at last drop off of themselves, and scatter their seeds elastic- 
ally in every direction. This they do simply in order to dis- 
seminate their kind in new and unoccupied spots, where the 
seedlings will root and find an opening in life for themselves. 
Observe, indeed, that the very word ‘ disseminate ’ implies a general 
vague recognition of this principle of plant life on the part of 
humanity. It means, etymologically, to scatter seed; and it points 
to the fact that everywhere in nature seeds are scattered broad- 
cast, infinite pains being taken by the mother plant for their 
general diffusion over wide areas of woodland, plain, or prairie. 

Let us take as examples a single little set of instances, 
familiar to everybody, but far commoner in the world at large than 
the inhabitants of towns are at all aware of: I mean, the winged 
seeds, that fly about freely in the air by means of feathery hairs 
or gossamer, like thistledown and dandelion. Of these winged 
types we have many hundred varieties in England alone. All 
the willow-kers, for example, have such feathery seeds (or rather 
fruits) to help them on their way through life ; and one kind, the 
beautiful pink rose-bay, flies about so readily, and over such wide 
spaces of open country, that the plant is known to farmers in 
America as fireweed, because it always springs up at once over 
whole square miles of charred and smoking soil after every devas- 
tating forest fire. It travels fast, for it travels like Ariel. In 
much the same way, the coltsfoot grows on all new English railway 
banks, because its winged seeds are wafted everywhere in myriads 
on the winds of March. All the willows and poplars have also 
winged seeds: so have the whole vast tribe of hawkweeds, 
groundsels, ragworts, thistles, fleabanes, cat’s ears, dandelions, 
and lettuces. Indeed, one may say roughly, there are very few 
plants of any size or importance in the economy of nature which 
don’t deliberately provide, in one way or another, for the dispersal 
and dissemination of their fruits or seedlings. 

Why is this? Why isn’t the plant content just to let its 
grains or berries drop quietly on to the soil beneath, and there 
shift for themselves as best they may on their own resources ? 

The answer is a more profound one than you would at first 
imagine. Plants discovered the grand principle of the rotation 
of crops long before man did. The farmer now knows that if he 
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sows wheat or turnips too many years running on the same plot, 
he ‘exhausts the soil,’ as we say—deprives it of certain special 
mineral or animal constituents needful for that particular crop, 
and makes the growth of the plant, therefore, feeble or even im- 
possible. To avoid this misfortune, he lets the land lie fallow, or 
varies his crops from year to year according to a regular and deli- 
berate cycle. Well, natural selection forced the same discovery 
upon the plants themselves long before the farmer had dreamed 
of its existence. For plants, being, in the strictest sense, ‘ rooted 
to the spot,’ absolutely require that all their needs should be 
supplied quite locally. Hence, from the very beginning, those 
plants which scattered their seeds widest throve the best; while 
those which merely dropped them on the ground under their own 
shadow, and on soil exhausted by their own previous demands 
upon it, fared ill in the struggle for life against their more dis- 
cursive competitors. The result has been that in the long run 
few species have survived, except those which in one way or another 
arranged beforehand for the dispersal of their. seeds and fruits 
over fresh and unoccupied areas of plain or hillside. 

I don’t, of course, by any means intend to assert that seeds 
always do it by the simple device of wings or feathery projections. 
Every variety of plan or dodge or expedient has been adopted in 
turn to secure the self-same end; and provided only it succeeds 
in securing it, any variety of them all is equally satisfactory. 
One might parallel it with the case of hatching birds’ eggs. Most 
birds sit upon their eggs themselves, and supply the necessary 
warmth from their own bodies. But any alternative plan that 
attains the same end does just as well. The felonious cuckoo 
drops her foundlings unawares in another bird’s nest: the ostrich 
trusts her unhatched offspring to the heat of the burning desert 
sand: and the Australian brush-turkeys, with vicarious maternal 
instinct, collect great mounds of decaying and fermenting leaves 
and rubbish, in which they deposit their eggs to be artificially 
incubated, as it were, by the slow heat generated in the process 
of putrefaction. Just in the same way, we shall see in the case 
of seeds that any method of dispersion will serve the plant’s pur- 
pose equally well, provided only it succeeds in carrying a few of 
the young seedlings to a proper place in which they may start 
fair at last in the struggle for existence. 

As in the case of the fertilisation of flowers, so in that of the 
dispersal of seeds, there are two main ways in which the work is 
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effected—by animals and by wind-power. I will not insult the in- 
telligence of the reader at the present time of day by telling him 
that pollen is usually transferred from blossom to blossom in one 
or other of these two chief ways—it is carried on the heads or 
bodies of bees and other honey-seeking insects, or else it is wafted 
on the wings of the wind to the sensitive surface of a sister-flower. 
So, too, seeds are for the most part either dispersed by animals or 
blown about by the breezes of heaven to new situations. These 
are the two most obvious means of locomotion provided by nature ; 
and it is curious to see that they have both been utilised almost 
equally by plants, alike for their pollen and their seeds, just as 
they have been utilised by man for his own purposes on sea or 
land, in ship, or windmill, or pack-horse, or carriage. 

There are two ways in which animals may be employed 
to disperse seeds—voluntarily and involuntarily. They may be 
compelled to carry them against their wills: or they may be bribed 
and cajoled and flattered into doing the plant’s work for it in re- 
turn for some substantial advantage or benefit the plant confers 
upon them. The first plan is the one adopted by burrs and 
cleavers. These adhesive fruits are like the man who buttonholes 
you and won’t be shaken off: they are provided with little curved 
hooks or bent and barbed hairs which catch upon the wool of 
sheep, the coat of cattle, or the nether integuments of wayfaring 
humanity, and can’t be got rid of without some little difficulty. 
Most of them, you will find on examination, belong to confirmed 
hedgerow or woodside plants: they grow among bushes or low 
scrub, and thickets of gorse or bramble. Now, to such plants as 
these, it is obviously useful to have adhesive fruits or seeds: for 
when sheep or other animals get them caught in their coats, they 
carry them away to other bushy spots, and there, to get rid of the 
annoyance caused by the foreign body, scratch them off at once 
against some holly-bush or blackthorn. You may often find seeds 
of this type sticking on thorns as the nucleus of a little matted 
mass of wool, so left by the sheep in the very spots best adapted 
for the free growth of their vigorous seedlings. 

Even among plants which trust to the involuntary services of 
animals in dispersing their seeds, a great many varieties of detai- 
may be observed on close inspection. For example, in hounds- 
tongue and goose-grass, two of the best-known instances among 
our common English weeds, each little nut is covered with many 
small hooks, which make it catch on firmly by several points of 
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attachment to passing animals. These are the kinds we human 
beings of either sex oftenest find clinging to our skirts or trousers 
after a walk in a rabbit-warren. But in herb-bennet and avens 
each nut has a single long awn, crooked near the middle with a 
very peculiar S-shaped joint, which effectually catches on to the 
wool or hair, but drops at the elbow after a short period of wither- 
ing. Sometimes, too, the whole fruit is provided with prehensile 
hooks, while sometimes it is rather the individual seeds themselves 
that are so accommodated. Oddest of all is the plan followed by 
the common burdock. Here, an involucre or common cup-shaped 
receptacle of hooked bracts surrounds an entire head of purple 
tubular flowers, and each of these flowers produces in time a dis- 
tinct fruit ; but the hooked involucre contains the whole compound 
mass, and, being pulled off bodily by a stray sheep or dog, effects 
the transference of the composite lot at once to some fitting place 
for their germination. | 
Those plants, on the other hand, which depend rather, like 
London hospitals, upon the voluntary system, produce that very 
familiar form of edible capsule which we commonly call in the 
restricted sense a fruit or berry. In such cases, the seed-vessel is 
usually swollen and pulpy: it is stored with sweet juices to attract 
the birds or other animal allies, and it is brightly coloured so as 
to advertise to their eyes the presence of the alluring sugary 
foodstuff. These instances, however, are now so familiar to every- 
body that I won’t dwell upon them at any length. Even the 
degenerate schoolboy of the present day, much as he has declined 
from the high standard set forth by Macaulay, knows all about the 
way the actual seed itself is covered (as in the plum or the cherry) 
by a hard stony coat which ‘ resists the action of the gastric juice’ 
(so physiologists put it, with their usual frankness), and thus passes 
undigested through the body of its swallower. All I will do here, 
therefore, is to note very briefly that some edible fruits, like the 
two just mentioned, as well as the apricot, the peach, the nec- 
tarine, and the mango, consist of a single seed with its outer 
covering; in others, as in the raspberry, the blackberry, the cloud- 
berry, and the dewberry, many seeds are massed together, each 
with a separate edible pulp; in yet others, as in the gooseberry, 
the currant, the grape, and the whortleberry, several sceds are 
embedded within the fruit in a common pulpy mass; and in others 
again, as in the apple, pear, quince, and medlar, they are sur- 
rounded by a quantity of spongy edible flesh. Indeed, the variety 
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that prevails among fruits in this respect almost defies classifica- 
tion: for sometimes, as in the mulberry, the separate little fruits 
of several distinct flowers grow together at last into a common 
berry: sometimes, as in the fig, the general flower-stalk of several 
tiny one-seeded blossoms forms the edible part: and sometimes, 
as in the strawberry, the true little nuts or fruits appear as mere 
specks or dots on the bloated surface of the swollen and overgrown 
stem, which forms the luscious morsel dear to the human palate. 

Yet in every case it is interesting to observe that, while the 
seeds which depend for dispersion upon the breeze are easily 
detached from the parent plant and blown about by every wind 
of doctrine, the seeds or fruits which depend for their dispersion 
upon birds or animals always, on the contrary, hang on to their 
native boughs to the very last, till some unconscious friend pecks 
them off and devours them. Haws, rose-hips, and holly-berries 
will wither and wilt on the tree in mild winters, because they 
can’t drop off of themselves without the aid of birds, while the 
birds are too well supplied with other food to care for them. One 
of the strangest cases of all, however, is that of the mistletoe, 
which, living parasitically upon forest-boughs and apple-trees, 
would of course be utterly lost if its berries dropped their seeds 
on to the ground beneath it. To avoid such a misfortune, the 
mistletoe-berries are filled with an exceedingly viscid and sticky 
pulp, surrounding the hard little nut-like seeds: and this pulp 
makes the seeds cling to the bills and feet of various birds which 
feed upon the fruit, but most particularly of the missel-thrush, 
who derives his common English name from his devotion to the 
mistletoe. The birds then carry them away unwittingly to some 
neighbouring tree, and rub them off, when they get uncomfortable, 
against a forked branch—the exact spot that best suits the young 
mistletoe for sprouting in. Man, in turn, makes use of the 
sticky pulp for the manufacture of bird-lime, and so employs 
against the birds the very qualities which the plant intended as a 
bribe for their kindly services. 

Among seeds that trust for their dispersal to the wind, the 
commonest, simplest, and least evolved type is that of the ordinary 
capsule, as in the poppies and campions. At first sight, to be 
sure, a casual observer might suppose there existed in these cases 
no recognisable device at all for the dissemination of the seed- 
lings. But you and I, most excellent and discreet reader, are 
emphatically not, of course, mere casual observers. We look close, 
and go to the very root of things. And when we do s0, we seg 
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for ourselves at once that almost all capsules open—where ? why, 
at the top, so that the seeds can only be shaken out when there 
is a high enough wind blowing to sway the stems to and fro with 
some violence, and scatter the small black grains inside to a con- 
siderable distance. Furthermore, in many instances, of which 
the common poppy-head is an excellent example, the capsule 
opens by lateral pores at the top of a flat head—a further precau- 
tion which allows the seeds to get out only by a few at a time, 
after a distinct jerk, and so scatters them pretty evenly, with 
different winds, over a wide circular space around the mother- 
plant. Experiment will show how this simple dodge works. Try 
to shake out the poppy-seed from a ripe poppy-head on the plant 
as it grows, without breaking the stem or bending it unnaturally, 
and you will easily see how much force of wind is required in 
order to put this unobtrusive but very effective mechanism into 
working order. 

The devices of this character employed by various plants for 
the dispersal of seeds even in ordinary dry capsules are far too 
numerous for me to describe in full detail, though they form a 
delightful subject for individual study in any small suburban 
garden. I will only.give one more illustrative case, just to show 
the sort of point an amateur should always be on the look-out for. 
There is an extremely common, though inconspicuous, English 
weed, the mouse-ear chickweed, found everywhere in flower-beds 
or grass-plots, however small, and noticeable for its quaint little 
horn-shaped capsules. These have a very odd sort of twist or 
cock-up in the middle, just above the part where the seeds lie; 
and they open at the top by ten small teeth, pointed obliquely 
outward, for no apparent reason. Yet every point has a meaning 
of its own for all that. The plant is one that lies rather close 
upon the ground; and the effect of this twist in the capsule is 
that the seeds, which are relatively heavy; and well stored with 
nutriment, can never get out at all, unless a very strong wind is 
blowing, which sweeps over the herbage in long quick waves, and 
carries everything it shakes out for great distances before it. So 
much design have even the smallest weeds put into the mechanism 
for the dispersion of their precious seeds, the hope of their race 
and the earnest of their future ! 

Artillery marks a higher stage than the sling and the stone. 
Just so, in many plants, a step higher in the evolutionary scale as 
regards the method of dispersion, the capsule itself bursts open 
explosively, and scatters its contents to the four winds of heaven 
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Such plants may be said to discharge their grains on the principle 
of the bow and arrow. The balsam is a familiar example of this 
startling mode of moving to fresh fields and pastures new: its 
capsule consists of five long straight valves, which break asunder 
elastically the moment they are touched, when fully ripe, and 
shed their seeds on all sides, like so many small bombshells. Our 
friend the squirting cucumber, which served as the prime text for 
this present discourse, falls into somewhat the same category, 
though in other ways it rather resembles the true succulent fruits, 
and belongs, indeed, to the same family as the melon, the gourd, 
the pumpkin, and the vegetable-marrow, almost all of which are 
edible and in every way fruit-like. Among English weeds, the 
little bittercress that grows on dry walls and hedge-banks forms 
an excellent example of the same device. Village children love 
to touch the long, ripe, brown capsules on the top with one timid 
finger, and then jump away, half laughing, half terrified, when 
the mild-looking little plant goes off suddenly with a small bang 
and shoots its grains like a catapult point-blank in their faces. 

It is in the tropics, however, that these elastic fruits reach 
their highest development. There they have to fight, not merely 
against such small fry as robins, squirrels, and harvest-mice, but 
against the aggressive parrot, the hard-billed toucan, the persistent 
lemur, and the inquisitive monkey. Moreover, the elastic fruits 
of the tropics grow often on spreading forest-trees, and must 
therefore shed their seeds to immense distances if they are to 
reach comparatively virgin soil, unexhausted by the deep-set roots 
of the mother trunk. Under such exceptional circumstances, the 
tropical examples of these elastic capsules are by no means mere 
toys to be lightly played with by babes and sucklings. The sand- 
box tree of the West Indies has large round fruits, containing 
seeds about as big as an English horsebean; and the capsule 
explodes, when ripe, with a detonation like a pistol, scattering its 
contents with as much violence as a shot from an air-gun. It is 
dangerous to yo too near these natural batteries during the shoot- 
ing season. A blow in the eye from one would blind a man 
instantly. I well remember the very first night I spent in my 
own house in Jamaica, where I went to live shortly after the 
repression of ‘Governor Eyre’s rebellion,’ as everybody calls it 
locally. All night long I heard.somebody, as I thought, practising 
with a revolver in my own back garden: a sound which somewhat 
alarmed me under those very unstable social conditions. An 
earthquake about midnight, it is true, diverted my attention tem- 
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porarily from the recurring shots, but didn’t produce the slightest 
effect upon the supposed rebel’s devotion to the improvement of 
his marksmanship. When morning dawned, however, I found it 
was only a sand-box tree, and that the shots were nothing more 
than the explosions of the capsules. As to the wonderful tales 
told about the Brazilian cannon-ball tree, I cannot personally 
endorse them from original observation, and will not stain this 
veracious page with any second-hand quotations from the strange 
stories of modern scientific Munchausens. 

Still higher in the evolutionary scale than the elastic fruits 
are those airy species which have taken to themselves wings like 
the eagle, and soar forth upon the free breeze in search of what 
the Americans describe as ‘fresh locations.’ Of this class, the 
simplest type may be seen in those forest-trees, like the maple 
and the sycamore, whose fruits are flattened out into long expan- 
sions or parachutes, technically known as ‘keys,’ by whose aid 
they flutter down obliquely to the ground at a considerable dis- 
tance. The keys of the sycamore, to take a single instance, 
when detached from the tree in autumn, fall spirally through the 
air, owing to the twist of the winged arm, and are carried so far 
that, as every gardener knows, young sycamore-trees rank among 
‘he commonest weeds among our plots and flower-beds. A curious 
gariant upon this type is presented by the lime, or linden, whose 
fruits are in themselves small wingless nuts; but they are borne 
in clusters upon a common stalk, which is winged on either side 
by a large membranous bract. When the nutsare ripe, the whole 
cluster detaches itself in a body from the branch, and flutters 
away before the breeze by means of the common parachute, to 
some spot a hundred yards off or more, where the wind chances 
to land it. 

The topmost place of all in the hierarchy of seed life, it seems 
to me, is taken by the feathery fruits and seeds which float freely 
hither and thither wherever the wind may bear them. An 
immense number of the very highest plants—the aristocrats of 
the vegetable kingdom, such as the lordly composites, those ulti- 
mate products of plant evolution—possess such floating feathery 
seeds; though here, again, the varieties of detail are too infinite 
for rapid or popular classification. Indeed, among the composites 
alone—the thistle and dandelion tribe with downy fruits—I can 
reckon up more than a hundred and fifty distinct variations of 
plan among the winged seeds known to me in various parts of 
Europe. But if I am strong, Iam merciful: I will let the public 
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off a hundred and forty-eight of them. My two exceptions shall 
be John-go-to-bed-at-noon and the hairy hawkweed, both of them 
common English meadow-plants. The first, and more quaintly 
named, of the two has little ribbed fruits that end in a long and 
narrow beak, supporting a radial rib-work of spokes like the 
frame of an umbrella; and from rib to rib of this frame-work 
stretch feathery cross-pieces, continuous all round, so as to make 
of the whole mechanism a perfect circular parachute, resembling 
somewhat the web of a geometrical spider. But the hairy hawk- 
weed is still more cunning in its generation ; for that clever and 
cautious weed produces its seeds or fruits in clustered heads, of 
which the central ones are winged, while the outer are heavy, 
squat, and wingless. Thus does the plant make the best of all 
chances that may happen to open before it: if one lot goes far 
and fares but ill, the other is pretty sure to score a bull’s-eye. 

These are only a few selected examples of the infinite dodges 
employed by enlightened herbs and shrubs to propagate their 
scions in foreign parts. Many more, equally interesting, must be 
left undescribed. Only for a single case more can I still find room— 
that of the subterranean clover, which has been driven by its numer- 
ous enemies to take refuge at last in a very remarkable and almost 
unique mode of protecting its offspring. This particular kind of 
- clover affects smooth and close-cropped hillsides, where the sheep 
nibble down the grass and other herbage almost as fast as it 
springs up again. Now, clover seeds resemble their allies of the 
pea and bean tribe in being exceedingly rich in starch and other 
valuable foodstuffs. Hence,they are much sought after by the 
inquiring sheep, which eat them off wherever found, as exception 
ally nutritious and dainty morsels. Under these circumstances, the 
subterranean clover has learnt to produce small heads of bloom, 
pressed close to the ground, in which only the outer flowers are 
perfect and fertile, while the inner ones are transformed into tiny 
wriggling corkscrews. As soon as the fertile flowers have begun 
to set their seed, by the kind aid of the bees, the whole stem 
bends downward, automatically, of its own accord ; the little cork- 
screws then worm their way into the turf beneath ; and the pods 
ripen and mature in the actual soil itself, where no prying ewe can 
poke an inquisitive nose to grub them up and devour them. 
Cases like this point in certain ways to the absolute high-water- 
mark of vegetable ingenuity: they go nearest of all in the plant- 
world to the similitude of conscious animal intelligence. 
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CARRARA. 


Carrara marble has become almost a household word, and yet how 
few of the many who flock yearly to Italy really know anything 
about the spot itself. They may have gazed at the white rifts 
glittering in the sunshine as they were whirled past in the train 
rushing Pisa way, or in the direction of Spezia; but those who 
have halted at Avenza and made an excursion expressly to Carrara 
are but few and far between. 

Carrara itself as a town is hardly worth visiting, being nothing 
more than a few scores of houses, big and little, flung down pell- 
mell on the banks of a muddy torrent—the Carriona—at the very 
base of the mountains. These latter loom down over the place, 
and, looking up at them from the public garden, it seems as if 
you could almost touch their bold and rugged flanks. Yet the 
scramble to their summit is both long and fatiguing, though well 
repaying the outlay in breath and shoe-leather. There is but one 
building in Carrara worth visiting, viz. the Cathedral, and of this 
only the exterior is worth notice. The inside is as bare as a barn, 
save that it is decorated (?) with a series of twopenny German 
oleographs. 

The inhabitants of the place partake, more or less, of the 
roughness of the commerce in which they are almost all exclusively 
engaged—that of marble; but they are kindly disposed and hos- 
pitable. Everybody here lives upon marble, thinks about marble, 
meditates over marble, dreams of marble, speaks of marble; and 
to such an extent that the very word becomes hateful to you. 
Marble dust gets into your eyes and makes them water, into 
your throat and makes you cough; marble mud bedabbles your 
garments, marble chips cut your boots, the glare of marble meets 
you at every turning and makes you blink: in short, you get such 
daily doses of marble in every possible shape that you at last 
begin to wonder how the word or the thing itself could ever have 
possessed any charm for you. 

Thanks to this surfeit of marble, there is not the shadow of 
anything that can be called ‘society’ in Carrara. Commerce in 
marble exacts a daily visit to quarries, miles off, perhaps, and 
to saw-mills very possibly not much nearer. Consequently the 
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head of the family has to rise at dawn, and often returns only 
late in the afternoon, tired, and much more inclined for rest and 
a quiet evening at home than for anything his neighbours could 
offer him. 

There are two clubs at Carrara, but they are little frequented. 
If man, however, provides at Carrara little for the amusement of 
his fellows, Nature presents scenery such as poets dream of and 
painters revel in. Immediately above the town rise peaks and 
crags innumerable, here towering up into the blue above in bold 
barrenness, there crowned by a fringe of feathery pine. Lower 
down, chestnut woods, whose broad boughs fling grateful shade 
over patches of strawberry and armies of orchises, snapdragons 
and campanulas flaunting forth from every rocky crevice, fairy 
grottos hung with delicate ferns, hart’s-tongue spreading its broad 
fronds over the bed of some tinkling beck; springs gushing 
gladly forth with glimmer and gurgle, as if in haste to reach the 
low-lying sea; groves of arbutus alternating with thickets of myrtle 
—a wilderness of blossom and fruit and stream. Lower still, 
the blue olive groves, then the wreathing vineyards, the shady fig, 
and the dark-boughed orange. None but a painter or a poet can 
do justice to the scene. It is, indeed, a pity that Carrara is so 
little known, save as a marble quarry. It presents to the lover 
of Nature infinitely more than many of the spots upon which 
fashion has set her seal. 

A quarry here is quite a different affair from most people’s 
previous idea of the subject. There is neither gloom nor mystery 
about it (I wish I could say also that there is no danger); and, 
in place of craning your neck to gaze down into the bowels of the 
earth, you have but to stand erect and admire a long, irregular rift 
in the flank of the mountain—a rift that glitters in the sunlight 
till it makes you blink again, and which has been scratched 
upon the mighty breast of the living rock by the puny hand of 
man. 

Many of these quarries—and they are almost innumerable— 
resemble nothing so much as cascades of water suddenly hardened 
into stone by some mystic art. Beautiful, strange, and fascinating 
to gaze at; but also the winding-sheet of many a husband and 
father. The percentage of men who meet with untimely and 
horrible death in the quarries of Carrara is appalling. Most of 
the accidents, however, are due to the carelessness of the victims 
themselves, The blocks are blasted—gunpowder is used, not 
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dynamite, the latter being too violent and uncontrollable in its 
effects—from the face of the steep. Once detached, they either 
roll down of themselves, or are lowered to the desired distance by , 
human muscle and rope; no sort of machinery is employed, and 
all connected with the extraction of the stone is of the most primi- 
tive description. Where the blocks are lowered by ropes and 
underlying spars, the way, in certain spots, is well soaped to 
facilitate progress. It certainly renders the progress of the 
innocent visitor more swift than safe, for, on his unwarily setting 
his foot upon the treacherous surface, his legs fly from under him 
in a mode more energetic than pleasant. A blast is heralded by 
three long, lugubrious notes sounded upon a tin horn, that con- 
jures up remembrances of Egyptian sculpture and Verdi’s ‘ Aida.’ 
But, be it from habit or from carelessness, little attention is in 
general paid to the signal. Hence the terrible accidents that are 
of but too constant occurrence. 

The details of many of these are horrible in the extreme. 
Men have been taken from under the murderous mass crushed 
into a very pancake; others have had their limbs dispersed 
in every direction, and have had to be collected and put into a 
sack to be carried home for burial; often, too, not all the frag- 
ments have been found—nothing but a dab here and there of 
gore and fleshy paste remaining of what, but a few seconds before, 
was a living man. 

The pay of the Carrara quarryman is wretched; some three 
to four francs per diem—and it has always been a mystery to me 
how men are to be found willing to risk life and limb for so scant 
a pittance. 

A few years back, on an accident taking place, the cathedral 
bells were set tolling to give warning below in Carrara. Fancy 
the anguish of those poor families at home who had fathers 
and husbands, brothers and sons at the quarries, on hearing the 
gruesome herald! This custom has been wisely abolished; but 
it is still usual for all men to leave the quarries the moment a 
catastrophe takes place, and return to their home—the day’s 
labour being reckoned to their favour, though they should quit 
work at an early morning hour. 

It is impossible not to feel a certain degree of excitement on 
first witnessing the blasting of a block from the steep of which, 
since creation almost, it has formed a part. The bustle of the 
men, the long-drawn notes of the melancholy horn, the lighting of 
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the match, the hurry-skurry to a comparative place of safety, all 
cause the heart to beat quicker and the breath to be drawn with 
-effort. Then one stands and watches in silent expectation. Time, 
too, seems to stand still. Will the spark never reach its goal ? 
The sun overhead beats down upon you with all its ardour, but 
you do not feel its rays. The perspiration pearls down your face, 
but you do not attempt to wipe it off. You can do nothing but 
fix your eyes upon the doomed mass and wait. A deafening roar 
—the rock on which you stand seems to tremble beneath your 
feet—a cloud of dust shoots up into the azure sky, then comes a 
moment of suspense for all. Has the blast taken effect? Has it 
been a failure? A failure! No, for look! the mass quivers on 
its base, and you become aware that it has been detached from 
its parent bed. It hangs on the brink, totters, trembles, it 
seems to hesitate taking the fearful leap before it. It shivers, 
and you shiver with it, so wrapt do you become in the scene before 
you. Another shiver, more violent than the preceding—another 
tremulous jerk, and then, slowly turning upon itself, the mass 
sways forward, turns over yet more, loses balance, and, with a 
fearful bound, leaps forward into space; generally speaking, 
only to crash upon the rock a few yards lower. Then, however, 
commences a terrible course. Bounding, leaping, flying, rolling 
onward on its downward path like a lost soul upon its desperate 
road to hell, scattering, right and left, showers of deadly, glittering 
chips which flash like hail in the sunlight and carry death in their 
flight. On, on, ever downwards, waking the echoes around— 
causing the falcon from his perch high overhead to add his shrill 
scream to the chorus and wing his circling flight away to less 
turbulent regions. On, on; will it strike to the left? will it 
bound off to the right? will it ? With a sudden spurt it 
stops—its course cut short by some barrier, natural or artificial. 
Then you, too, descend and see lying there a glittering, gleaming 
mass, that may bear hidden within it a sculptor’s dream that shall 
awaken the admiration of thousands, or a mass doomed to be 
sawn into slabs on which heavy Germans will clink their beer mugs, 
or dainty Parisians set down their coffee cups under the gas and 
amid the gaiety of the boulevards. 

The trucks used in the transport of the blocks from the 
quarries to Carrara—or, nowadays, to the newly-constructed 
railway—are of wonderfully primitive construction. Half a dozen 
poles and four wheels, like enormous cheeses, such is the making- 
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up of the truck which in 1891 is used at Carrara for the transport 
of marble. 

Could one of the old Roman quarrymen, whose bones are 
from time to time turned up all unexpectedly by his modern 
descendant, wake up in the flesh once more, his eyes, falling upon 
the said trucks, would show no astonishment, for he would only 
see exactly what his forefathers had ever been in the habit of 
using. 

You meet these trucks daily, labouring along in the mud, or 
flinging along their track clouds of choking white dust, creaking 
and groaning beneath the weight of a huge block that sways right 
and left, and plays painfully with the nerves of the beholder. 
Each car drawn by, most likely, eighteen or twenty pairs of white, 
weary oxen, their black muzzles smeared with saliva, their big, 
soft, black eyes dim with dust, their poor flanks bleeding from the 
prod of the cruel goad which, used spear-like, drives them on to 
the very verge of their patient strength. Between the widely- 
curved horns of each panting animal, his face turned tailwards, a 
half-clad, dust-covered driver, stick in hand, his matted locks stiff 
with sweat, his eyes glittering with cruelty, his whole lithe form 
writhing with suppressed excitement—now pulling to the right 
with all his might, now straining to the left—shouting, swearing, 
and interchanging utterly untranslatable words and wishes with 


his companions. Half a dozen men, at least, also half-clad, but on - 


foot, goad in hand, running alongside, now rushing forwards, now 
backwards, yelling, prodding, cursing and blaspheming as only 
Carrara ox-drivers know how to curse and blaspheme. 

Such is the sight that you can see any day throughout the 
year; and when you have once seen it, you will quickly come to 
the conclusion that the Carrara ox-driver is about the cruellest 
individual on the face of God’s earth, and that there is ample 
need for the ‘Society for the Protection of Animals.’ 

A quarryman, not long ago, in one of his rambles stumbled 
upon an old deserted quarry, below which, half buried in grass 
and brambles, lay an enormous block of hoary marble. On 
examining it he discovered a number of letters rudely cut and 
half hidden under a crust of dirt. With some little difficulty he 
managed to spell out as follows: ‘Blessed is he who shall turn 
me over.’ 

Now there‘are innumerable legends afloat around Carrara of 
the existence of hidden treasure, and, as can easily be conceived, 
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the poor man at once jumped to the conclusion that he had 
stumbled upon one, and that his fortune was made. He got 
home as quickly as he possibly could and collected some of his 
friends to aid him in the recovery of the hidden gold. After 
some very hard labour they succeeded in turning over the hoary 
giant. Another rude inscription met their eager eyes: ‘Thanks, 
my friends; I was weary of reposing so long in one position.’ No 
gold; nothing but sweat and the loss of a couple of days’ work. 
The wicked wit of one who must have long mouldered in the 
tomb had survived to wake a torrent of execration such as those 
deserts had not heard for many a long day. It was lucky for 
him that the malicious offender was in his tomb, and not any- 
where where the infuriated workmen could lay hands upon 
him. 

Treasure has, however, often been turned up in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carrara, and, not long since, while digging to lay 
down water-pipes or something of the sort, a crock of gold coins 
was unearthed under one of the streets—a treasure-trove over 
which dozens of persons had been in the habit of passing for 
years. 

A pleasant excursion in every sense of the word is one to the 
old Roman quarries. Here you have something more than the 
mere beauty of scenery to delight you, and the sight of modern 
industry to interest you. You are called upon to muse over the 
footsteps of those who for long centuries have been but dust, 
and yet whose traces over the wide world are as vivid as the 
marks of their tools upon the rock before you. How primitive 
was the mode of quarrying of those Masters of the World— 
of those men who had rifled Africa, as well as their own land, 
for marbles with which to build and beautify ! 

The block was first marked out upon the solid mass, and then 
actually cut forth by hand labour. In several places you may 
see blocks half detached from their couch, while others lie half 
imbedded in the rubbish accumulated around them by centuries. 
The Romans split their blocks into slabs by inserting wooden 
wedges and keeping these continually wetted till the swelling of 
the wood burst asunder the stone. A Roman altar was unearthed 
some years back in the neighbourhood of one of these quarries 
which is now to be seen at the Academy of Arts in Carrara. 
A relievo was also discovered cut in a quarry high overhead—four 
ill-designed figures. That, too, isin the Academy. The quarry 
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in which it was discovered now bears the name of the ‘Fanti 
Scritti,’ and the quarrymen of the present day have taken these 
effigies for their protectors, and, in consequence, a holiday has 
been duly instituted in their honour—a curious mixture of the 
Pagan and the Christian. A few, very few, rusty implements of 
bygone ages have also been found. 

One of my favourite walks here is to Moneta. It takes about 
an hour and a half to get over, and the last hour is a continued 
and somewhat steep ascent ; but when once the ruins of the old 
castle are reached, and you find yourself amid the houses of a 
literally ‘Deserted Village,’ you are more than repaid for your 
trouble. 

The castle itself is of considerable extent, and commands the 
country all around. It is now little more than a heap of ruins, 
with crumbling towers, ragged walls, grass-grown courts, and 
hazardous stairs. The only tolerably perfect part of the place is 
to be found in the dungeons; these are grim as in days of yore, 
and, could the dripping walls speak, would doubtless tell tales of 
cruelty such as would harrow the listener. But, on further thought, 
they have a tongue—their darkness, their stony bed, and the 
traces of rings in the walls speak with sufficient eloquence. The 
least gloomy are now the haunt of toad and lizard, and the 
oozy walls are here and there hidden by a growth of hart’s- 
tongue. 

In one of the inner courts you may see a circular opening in 
the pavement, just large enough through which to squeeze the 
body of aman. You can crouch down and peer into the depth below, 
without however being able to distinguish anything distinctly. 
Into this living tomb those whose disappearance was desirable 
were flung, to linger on and die as best they might. A thoughtful 
examination of the place thoroughly cures one of any ravings for 
the ‘ Heroic Past.’ 

North and west the castle is encircled by pine-clad heights, 
but eastward you can gaze over into Tuscany, and to the south, on 
a clear day, descry the blue coast of Corsica and Sardinia rising 
from the azure sea. Perhaps some of the readers of this paper 
may remember to have visited, years and years ago, the’ then 
cemetery (if such it could be called) at Naples, consisting of a 
little walled-in courtyard, paved and provided with 365 well-like 
openings in the flagging, one of which was opened daily in the 
morning, the corpses of the unhappy dead flung down pell-mell 
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into the horrible depth, which at nightfall was closed and cemented, 
and which remained thus till another year had rolled round. 
You may delight in a somewhat similar curiosity at Moneta, 
if so it please you, only upon a smaller scale ; for in the old roof- 
less church there are three exactly similar wells closed by a cir- 
cular stone with an iron ring in the centre. Down into the pits 
beneath were flung, not so very long ago either, the dead of the 
parish. There is one pit for the men, another for the women, 
and a third for the children. The separation of sex among the 
dead seems to have been most strictly insisted upon, perhaps for 
the reason of the corpses being thrown in with nothing more than 
a rag of a shirt to cover their nakedness, In the little side chapel, 

too, there is a similar well, into which all those who died of cholera 
in 1856, I think, were cast. It seems that here the disease banished 
delicacy, for men, women, and children were hurled in promiscu- 
ously. 

The old man, one of the three actual inhabitants of Moneta, 
who on my first visit insisted on acting as my guide, would 
not rest until he had opened and made me look down into each 
of the holes in question. The sight to me was abominable ; he 
appeared to enjoy it, and he put the climax to my horror by 
saying to me with a smile, while gazing down into the male 
receptacle, ‘ cco! That one down .to the left is my son. Ah, 
what a fine fellow he was!’ The ‘son’ was a skeleton lying flat 
on its back, with its feet, high above its grinning skull, resting upon 
a heap of mortal remains such as I doubt the most skilful prac- 
titioner would ever have been able to disentangle. Italians are 
pleasant in most things that concern life, but in all that regards 
death they are repulsive. Even now the dead are buried with 
indecent and dangerous haste, and as soon as a death takes place 
in a family all its members forsake corpse and house, leaving both 
to the care of servants and hirelings. 

Half an hour by rail from Carrara will bring you to the little 
station of ‘ Man di ferro,’ on the Spezia road. Here you can get 
out, and, crossing some fields lying between you and the sea, find 
yourself in a few minutes on what was once the city of Luni, the 
powerful Etruscan city, the city where Hadrian lived and where 
his favourite died, the city once so famous for its cheeses, as big 
as the cart-wheels to be seen at Carrara at the present hour. 
The site is there, but little remains to speak of what the place 
once was. Part of an amphitheatre, remnants of walls cropping up 
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from amid wiry grass, or peeping out from ooze and rushes, a 
paradise for unclean reptiles of every species. The wild thyme 
now flourishes where once the sea used to lap, and the wharves 
which, in ages long gone by, were wont to groan beneath their 
burden of amphoree filled with wine and oil, or glow with the pro- 
duce of the brilliant East, are now far inland, and all but hidden 
by the encroaching mud carried thither by the rains, or deposited 
by the treacherous river Magra. 

The learned are divided in opinion as to whether the arms of 
Luni—a crescent—were derived from one of her own cheeses, or 
from the planet dear to lovers. Hadrian added a star to these 
arms to commemorate the death of his favourite; but neither 
Hadrian nor anyone else could guard the city from the destruction 
that finally overtook it. It was several times sacked by the neigh- 
bouring Ligurians, rebuilt, resacked, till at last war and malaria 
drove out its last inhabitants, and the spot, little by little, put on 
its desolation of to-day. Let us hope for the sake of poesy 
that the queen of night, and not a cheese, gave its arms to the 
fallen city. ' 

Excavation has been sparingly employed to bring to light what 
may be lying beneath its surface. The few weak efforts, however, 
have been tolerably well rewarded. By nothing of intrinsic value, 
though ; forthelast unhappy dwellers of the place had ample time to 
carry away with them all portable wealth. It was no wild, invading © 
foe that put the finishing stroke, but the subtle and ever increasing 
stealthy step of the stagnant waters that filtered their poison into 
their blood, and drove, them from the seat of their forefathers. 
English gold or German perseverance might do much in the way 
of bringing to light the buried records of the past. Very lately a 
peasant bought a field on the site of Luni, and, on ploughing it up, 
brought to light a number of leaden pipes; he had become the 
owner of the spot on which the baths formerly stood. He un- 
earthed sufficient lead to repay him the price of the ground and 
leave a little over. 

On the other side of the broad Magra rises a promontory, bold 
and beautiful—the ‘Punto del Corvo.’ Upon this promontory 
stands the now modernised ruin of the monastery in which Dante 
passed a short time of his wretched exile. Here he probably wrote 
a part of his great work, and from this height he certainly used to 
gaze over at the Carrara quarries glinting in the sunshine, or show- 
ing white and spectral-like under the pale moonlight. There is 
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but little remaining now of the old building, which has been 
incorporated in a modern house. The chapel, however, still stands 
as it formerly stood. Over the altar hangs the hideous, black, 
gigantic crucifix before which the immortal poet doubtless knelt 
time after time, seeking strength to battle with the tide of sorrow 
and woe that had risen around him. 

The view from the Punto del Corvo is magnificent, and if you 
do not fear fatigue and a rough road you can continue your ex- 
cursion on to Lerici, and there visit the house in which poor 
Shelley lived, gaze over the waters beneath which he sunk, scan 
the strip of sandy shore upon which his funeral pile has gleamed 
and glared, and if you choose to do so, walk with your heart 
' strangely oppressed with mystic dread through the pine wood 
which Byron saw his deceased friend enter in the spirit. Or you 
can go on to Sarzana. It is a pleasant drive thither, and thence 
back to Carrara by rail. Another excursion is to Fosdinovo, 
where stands an old castle belonging to the Malaspina family. 
Here the marquis of that day welcomed Dante as his guest, and 
here part, at least, of the canto of the immortal poem dedicated 
to Corrado Malaspina was written. 

The castle has been faithfully restored in late years, and the 
family has spent enormous sums in doing it. The general im- 
pression is good, but a careful examination soon shows that, 
‘among much that is really antique, there is also much that is 
spurious. After all, it is no great matter to any but the owners. 
Dante’s room is there, and if the bed is not precisely the one he 
slept in, nor the four-inch square mirror the one he used, what does 
it signify ? The windows from which he gazed, the halls in which 
he walked, the mountains, sky, and sea from which he drew in- 
spiration are certainly there still. These are enough for the 
genuine thinker. The spirit of the mighty dead haunts the place, 
despising the trifling adjuncts of rickety tables and worm-eaten 
chairs. 

Another day you can pay a visit to the site of the city of 
Porta, near the sea between Massa and Pietrasanta, which was 
one fine morning swallowed up without warning, and a cluster of 
small lakes and an oozy marsh substituted. But here you must 
have a guide, for it is dangerous to go without. Once in the 
labyrinth of pond, treacherous vegetation, and hidden slough 
you run the risk of finishing like Ravenswood, only with the 
difference of being smothered in unsavoury, black mud, instead 
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of in clean sea sand—to say nothing of the millions of leeches 
that infest the place, and which some time back nearly made 
a meal of an unfortunate sportsman looking for snipe amid 
the reeds. He was fortunately rescued in time by an accidental 
passer-by. 

Four years ago a sudden fire burst forth from the weird spot, 
a very column of smoke by day and a pillar of fire by night. It 
burned for over eight months, and then collapsed as suddenly and 
mysteriously as it had appeared. 

Nor was Porta the only town that has been built upon the 
treacherous soil here around. Not a mile from Carrara stands 
Bedizzano, a place numbering perhaps 6,000 souls, erected over a 
series of grottos, through which you can wander all unconscious of 
a whole population being suspended at the distance of a few 
feet over your head. The church appears to have given the signal 
for a sudden descent to the lower regions; the pavement of it 
is cracking, and has sunk an inch or two in places. Yet the 
dwellers in Bedizzano eat and drink, marry and give in marriage, 
with as much indifference as if they rested upon solid granite in- 
stead of upon treacherous limestone. 

The word ‘limestone’ brings to mind the chain of mountains 
close to Bedizzano, whose downfall is mentioned by Livy. The 
road to Colonata passes along, with an unbroken chain of 
heights on the left and the collapsed masses on the right. - 
These latter are curious to see; the ruins of mountains are 
plainly traceable in the confusion of rounded hillocks, strangely 
shaped masses and tiltings, now all covered with grass and over- 
shadowed by pleasant chestnut woods. You can force your way 
through bushes and climbing plants into all sorts of unexpected 
grottos, some eaten out of the rocks themselves, others formed by 
the tilting together of enormous masses of calcareous matter. 
Ferns of all kinds grow in the greatest luxuriance, and in early 
spring the ground is a very carpet of snowdrop and crocus, nar- 
cissus and daffodil, primrose, and blue and scarlet anemone. 
Had Leigh Hunt ever passed here he would not have written, 
as he somewhere wrote, that there were no wild flowers in 
Italy. 

On the Torano road, at ten minutes’ distance from Carrara, 
looking up to your left you can see a wooden door fixed in the 
rocky ridge which, rising from the bank of the Carriona along 
which you are passing, is at its extreme height crowned with 
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feathery pines. That door is the now carefully-guarded entrance 
to the ‘Grotto del Tannone.’ It runs for yet unexplored distances 
under the limestone hills; Spallanzani followed its deviations for 
nine hours without coming to anything that indicated a termina- 
tion. There is nothing particularly interesting to the profane 
visitor; much desolation and darkness, dripping walls and stifling 
air, dirt and discomfort, the bewildering rush of water below your 
feet, an endless number of tortuous passages, opening now and 
again into gloomy halls, with often a black pool in the centre into 
which you stumble and splash, and on whose dark surface your 
light flings streaks of red, resembling gore. No; to the lover of 
warmth and sunshine the Tannone Grotto is not enticing. I went 
to see it as in duty bound. They say that all the hills around 
Carrara are honeycombed with caverns. I am willing to take the 
assertion upon trust. 
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On one of Lady George Athol’s ‘ first Thursdays’ her rooms were 
filling to overflow. Barn Street was blocked with carriages. 
Lady George stood on the big square landing at the top of the 

‘ stairs and gave her hand so often that after a time it seemed no 
longer her own. The people thronged up and up. The current 
appeared unending, and she felt almost as if the circle must be 
complete, and the string of guests must be revolving, as in a child’s 
toy the figures that are gummed on to a tape and go up to the 
mill move in endless succession up and up and up. 

Her tongue was tired too and so was her smile, but each was 
kept in active work. ‘How do you do?’ ‘ How do you do?’ ‘How 
do you do?’ ‘Your son not with you? No? I am sorry.’ § What 
lovely flowers!’ ‘How do you do?’ ‘Howdo you do?’ ‘No, 
almost cold.’ ‘ How do youdo?’ ‘ Yes, stifling.’ ‘Ah, Mrs. Keith— _ 
I scarcely thought you would get away. Dull—wasit? What, none 
of the right people? -Didn’t suppose for an instant there would be.’ 

‘Let me stand here for one moment. I want so much to 
know who someone is who came in just before us. A beautiful 
woman. Quite too lovely.’ 

‘Mrs. Venables probably. Not Mrs. Venables? Fair? Lady 
Fleet? No? Miss Adair? No? Then I can’t tell you till I see 
her.’ 

‘She is coming up now. There, with the fair hair. No—in 
front of the Brabazons.’ Lady George had the mischance to 
drop her bouquet, and in the momentary confusion a name was 
lost. 

The lady who advanced behind the unheard name was fair to 
whiteness almost. Her hair was of a peculiar shade of yellow like 
pale sulphur. Her eyes were of the lightest grey. 

Lady George gave her hand and said, ‘ How do you do?’ The 
Brabazons occupied her with some elaborate explanation about 
why they had been unable to dine in Barn Street, and in the 
meantime the lady, with a murmured word, had passed on. 
Lady George looked after her. She was bowing to someone. 
She was bowing again—and now again. Apparently she had 
many friends in the room. 
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Mr. Brabazon was talking to Mrs. Keith, who as soon as he had 
moved away turned to her hostess. 

‘She is handsome. I hope your flowers were not spoilt. I 
didn’t catch the name.’ The lady was lost in the smart crowd. 
‘ Neither did I,’ said Lady George blankly, ‘and I don’t know her 
from Adam. She must be some friend of the girls’, Joan or 
Maud must have sent her a card—my memory is so bad. I can’t 
leave this ; if you come across either of my daughters, will you send 
her to me, Mrs. Keith? Oh, here is my husband. George— 
George—go into the room and tell me who the striking-looking 
woman with the yellow hair is.’ 

‘There are dozens of em. Which?’ 

‘1’ll show you,’ said Mrs. Keith. She was interested. 

The two moved away, but like the raven from the ark they did 
not return. : 

Lady George after ten minutes or so felt that she had done 
her duty and she left the top of the stairs. She forgot the 
unknown lady, and it was half-an-hour before she came across one 
of her daughters. 

‘ Maud, I had something to ask you and I forget what. Oh, 
yes. Who is—I can’t see her now—yes, there she is—that woman 
with the yellow hair standing by the mantelpiece.’ 

‘In white ?—I don’t know.’ 

‘But neither do I. I thought you would be able to tell me. 
Find Joan and send her to me.’ 

It was twenty minutes before Lady George’s second daughter 
appeared before her. By that time the lady had moved her place. 

‘1 know the one you mean,’ said Joan, ‘but I don’t know who 
she is. She has very curious hair and she is in white.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know.’ 

Mrs. Keith came up. 

‘Lord George doesn’t know,’ she said. 

‘I can easily find out,’ said Joan. ‘She has been talking to 
Charlie Vincent for the last ten minutes; I’ll ask him.’ 

She moved away as she spoke. 

Young Vincent was leaning against a pillar and laughing 
heartily. He was the butt for the moment of the chaff of two of 
his friends, Joan heard a few of their remarks. 

‘ He didn’t mind, don’t you know—awfully pretty woman like 
that. Neither would you,’ 
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‘Said she met him at Nice, and dear old Charlie’ s never been 
out of the country in his life.’ 

Vincent caught Miss Athol’s eye. 

‘You are going to let me take you down to supper?’ he said to 
her. 

‘I will see later on,’ said Joan. ‘ Just now I want you to tell 
me something. What is the name of the lady you were talking to 
a few minutes ago?’ 

He began to laugh. 

‘At what?’ said Joan. 

‘Well, the whole thing. Those two chaps have been chaffing 
me like anything as it is. You mean the handsome woman with 
the fair hair?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I was standing near her when she turned round and put out 
her hand. She said, “Mr. Vincent, isn’t it?” AndI said yes, 
and then she said that she hadn’t seen me for ever so long, and I 
didn’t like to pretend that I did not know her, so I said that it 
was rather a long time; and then we talked for a bit.’ 

‘ And you don’t know who she is ?’ 

‘ Never saw her before in my life. Who is she ?’ 

‘Where did she think she had met you?’ said Joan, without 
answering his question. 

‘Well, you see, that didn’t come out till quite the end. She 
said it must be two years since the days at Nice, and by that time 
I was so steeped in deception and I had allowed my reminiscences 
of our former acquaintance to go such lengths in order to coincide 
with hers, that I had not the face to tell her that I had never 
been at Nice in my life. She mistook me for someone else; I 
knew that after the first half dozen words; but you see I had 
woven such a tangled web that I couldn’t get out of it, even if I 
had wanted to, and those two chaps say I didn’t.’ 

Joan laughed. 

‘She is very handsome,’ she said, ‘but I am not quite sure 
that she is good style.’ 

‘And you won’t come down to supper?’ 

‘ Not now.’ 

‘I would ask her if I knew her name,’ said Vincent. ‘I must 
get Lady George to tell me when I see her.’ 

‘You won't do that,’ said Joan, and she left him with a smile 
that he failed to interpret. 
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Miss Athol went, back to her mother. On the way she passed 
the fair unknown talking to Mr. Brabazon. 

‘I watched that,’ Mrs. Keith was saying; ‘she dropped her 
fan. Well, Joan, what had Mr. Vincent to tell you!’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Miss Athol. ‘The mystery remains a mystery, 
She mistook him for ‘someone else.’. 

‘She bowed to Lady Beckenham, I think. Here is Lady 
Beckenham. I will ask her.’ 

‘ Not to me,’ said Lady Beckenham. 

Lady George explained the situation. 

‘If I were in your case I should go to her myself,’ said Lady 
Beckenham. ; 

‘I must, I think,’ said Lady George, and she sought her un- 
known guest. 

‘You will pardon me,’ she said; ‘but I did not hear your 
name, and—my memory is bad. I do not recall your face.’ 

‘I am Mrs. Darbishire,’ said the lady. ‘I was so sorry not to 
return your call on Monday. It was good of you to come and see 
me so soon.’ 

‘ Darbishire !—Call !’ 

Lady George looked at her vacantly. The lady caught some- 
thing of her hostess’s expression. 

_ €Can there be any mistake?’ she said. ‘I don’t know you, 
of course, because I did not see you when you called. You heard 
from my dear friends the Van Lindens, of New York, and you 
came to see me and asked me to your party ?’ 

Lady George looked more vacant. 

‘You are Mrs. Sefton, surely,’ said the lady. 

‘There is some mistake,’ said Lady George. ‘I am Lady 
George Athol.’ 

Mrs. Darbishire started to her feet. 

‘How can I sufficiently apologise?’ she said. ‘I am a 
stranger in London, and I only arrived from New York last week. 
I had an introduction to Mrs. Sefton. I do not know her 
personally, so I did not discover my mistake. I came in a 
hansom, and I suppose the driver mistook my directions.’ 

Lady George smiled graciously. 

‘The mistake is easily explained if Mrs.—Mrs. Sefton lives in 
Barn Square.’ 

* That is it, I think,’ said Mrs. Darbishire. 

‘And this is Barn Street.’ 
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‘I am so distressed this should have happened,’ said Mrs. 
Darbishire. 

*Not at all,’ said Lady George. ‘You found some friends 
here, I hope, and it has given us the pleasure of your company.’ 

The lady, with reiterated apologies, bowed and took her 
departure. 

A man who passed her on the stairs looked at her fixedly and 
hurried up to his hostess. 

‘ Will you tell me that lady’s name?’ he said. 

‘Five minutes ago I might have asked you, Colonel Weston. 
She is a Mrs. Darbishire, I believe. Her cabman mistook Barn 
Street for Barn Square.’ 

‘ You know nothing about her?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘Then excuse me.’ 

Colonel Weston hurried down to the hall. Mrs. Darbishire 
was coming from the cloak-room. 

‘Mdlle. Lestocq will permit me to see her to her hotel?’ he 
said quietly. 

The lady started, then smiled and bowed. 

* Monsieur est bien aimable,’ she said. 

He followed her to the hansom and got in. He spoke up 
through the trap. 

‘ Drive slowly to the end of the street, and I will direct you.’ 

He turned then to his companion. 

‘We meet again, Mademoiselle.’ 

* Oui, Monsieur.’ 

‘ Mademoiselle has, perhaps, few friends in London.’ 

‘ Not many, Monsieur.’ 

‘Mademoiselle, however, starts well under such a wing as 
that of Lady George Athol.’ 

‘ Without doubt, Monsieur.’ 

‘A more softly feathered wing than that of the law, Mademoi- 
selle. You should know.’ 

‘Monsieur is facetious.’ 

‘I should like to see what you have in your pocket, 
Mademoiselle.’ 

‘ My handkerchief, Monsieur.’ 

‘ What else ?’ 

‘A meagre purse.’ 

‘ What else ?’ 
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* That is all.’ 

‘That figure clad in dark blue is a policeman. What else, 
Mademoiselle ?’ 

‘Only this,’ said Mrs. Darbishire. She handed him a small 
diamond brooch as she spoke. 

‘Only that ?’ 

‘That is all, Monsieur. I have had no luck.’ 

‘You are sure that is all. A word to my friend in blue 

‘Save yourself the trouble, Monsieur. That is all.’ 

‘Good night, Mademoiselle. Good night for the old sake’s 
sake.’ 

‘Good-night,’ said Mrs. Darbishire. 

Colonel Weston called another cab and drove back to Barn 
Street. 

‘A chance likeness, perhaps, to someone I met in Paris,’ he 
said to Lady George. ‘One is easily mistaken. I have just 
picked this up,’ he added, putting the brooch into her hand; 
‘do you know whose it is?’ 

‘Someone is sure to claim it,’ said Lady George. 

A few days later it chanced that Lady George Athol and Mrs. 
Sefton met. 

‘I suppose you heard from your friend Mrs. Darbishire of her 
coming to my crush in mistake for yours,’ said Lady George. 

‘Mrs. Darbishire!’ said Mrs. Sefton ; ‘ butshe came to me the 
night before last for you. Her cabman mistook——’ 

Lady George opened her eyes. 

‘When did that happen ?’ 

‘On Wednesday. I have good reason to remember the day, 
for I lost an emerald bracelet.’ 








18—5 
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THE DREAD TO-MORROW. 


Quid sit futurum cras, fuge querere. 





How often doth the march of coming ill 
No echo of its footfall fling before, 
But steals adown the corridor, until 

It pauses—at the door! 


The eagle’s shadow warns the huddled flock; 
The tempest sends chill breezes through the sky, 
Its harbingers: on man disaster’s shock 


Swoops all too suddenly. 


The bark, through rapids piloted with care, 
Sails a smooth course, forgetting dangers gone, 
But strikes the hidden reef-edge unaware— 


Sinks!—and the stream flows on. 


Our world all praise, our rapture at the height, 

Songs on our lip and laughter in our eye, 

The thunderbolt of Trouble, fiercely bright, 
Falls from serenest sky. 


No sign foretells the near approach of sorrow, 


No note, no breath of warning in the air; 
Still on each sweetest dream the dread To-morrow 
Hath broken unaware. 
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Haply ’t was so ordained by wiser powers, 
Who in the draught of suffering man must drain 
Infused the memory of careless hours 

As anodyne to pain. 


Willing that each, unmindful of the knell, 
Should pluck the flower, should hail the sun, and rest 
Locked a forgetful while in honeyed spell, 

Nor perish all unblest. 


Accept the proffered boon with thankful heart, 

Nor listen for the tramp of troublous years; 

Remembered joy shall soothe when sorrow’s smart 
Turns thy sweet past to tears. 
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ON QUIET RIVERS IN CEYLON. 


Peruars the most fascinating feature of Ceylonese scenery is the 
number and the beauty of the rivers, ranging from picturesque 
mountain torrents (which form cascades and waterfalls as they 
hurry from their cradle among the rhododendrons) to stately 
streams flowing swiftly though silently to meet the thundering surf. 

Their course is so short that their descent from the mountains 
is necessarily rapid ; consequently very few of them are navigable, 
except within a few miles of the sea, where flat-bottomed boats 
and canoes ply. By far the longest river is the Maha-Welli- 
ganga, which, rising near Adam’s Peak, wanders through the 
mountains till it reaches Kandy, the mountain capital, whence, 
descending to the plains, it travels northward a total distance of 
134 miles, and finally enters the sea by several branches near 
Trincomalee. 

Next to this ranks the Kelany-ganga, also called ‘The Mutwal 
River,’ which is eighty-four miles long, and which flows into the 
sea near Colombo. All the other rivers of Ceylon are from ten 
to twenty miles shorter. 

As a natural result of so short and swift a descent from the 
mountains, these streams are laden with sand and soil, and a very 
remarkable geographical feature is due to the meeting of these 
surcharged waters with the strong sea currents, which in the 
north-east and south-west monsoons sweep along the coast and 
are likewise saturated with sand. These prevent the rivers from 
carrying their earth-freight further; consequently it is all 
deposited in sandy bars, which, likewise receiving the deposits 
of these gulf-streams, rapidly increase and form such effectual 
barriers as compel the rivers to flow north or south behind this 
embankment of their own creation. 

Thus strangely indented lagoons, many miles in length, of 
still silent fresh water lie separated from the booming surf by 
only a narrow belt of sand, perhaps only partially carpeted with 
marine convolvuli, but generally clothed with quaint screw-pines, 
mangroves, palms, and other trees. The effect of the roar of the 
unseen surf, as heard while one’s boat glides silently on these 
still rivers embowered in richest vegetation, is very impressive, 
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This peculiarity is most strikingly developed on the east side 
of the isle, as at Batticaloa, where the rivers have formed one 
labyrinthine lagoon fully fifty miles in length, divided from the 
ocean by an embankment of their own construction, nowhere 
exceeding a mile and a half in width, and all clothed with cocoa- 
palms. The same formation extends all the way from Trincomalee 
to the far north of the isle. 

These very peculiar estuaries are known as ‘ gobbs,’ and they 
were turned to good account by the Dutch, who cut canals to 
connect some of the most important, and thus formed a continuous 
calm water-way on each side of the isle, connecting sea-coast 
towns. Thus, on the west coast, you can travel by these canals 
and lagoons all the way from Caltura to Colombo, and thence 
right north up to Calpentyn. Such delightful house-boats as 
those in which foreign residents in China make their water 
excursions are here unknown luxuries; but, with a little con- 
trivance, an ordinary flat-bottomed rice-boat may be made to do 
duty instead, and thus furnishes the means for a very enjoyable 
cruise. 
Most fortunately for me, soon after my arrival in Ceylon, the 
Bishop ' had occasion to visit various churches and schools along 
the coast to the north of Colombo, and resolved to travel by water. 
He had decided that his daughter should bear him company, and 
—greatly to my delight—I too was invited to join the expedition. 

I confess that when I think of all the difficulties in arranging 
‘house-room’ for guests in luxurious British homes, I often re- 
member with amazement the unselfish kindness which contrives 
to make the smallest colonial houses so wondrously elastic (exem- 
plifying the good old proverb that ‘where there’s heart-room 
there’s hearth-room’); but never, in all my wanderings, have I 
met with so very practical a proof of such hospitality as that which 
assigned me an extemporised berth on board ‘The Castle Jermyn,’ 
as we dubbed our craft when commencing our voyage, though, 
long ere our return, the title ‘ Noah’s Ark” better described the 
floating home in which were congregated so great a variety of 
curious living creatures—to say nothing of the skins of various 
birds of gay plumage and animals presented to us by many kind 
friends. 

The live offerings included six or eight land-tortoises of various 
sizes and several large handsome turtles, which shared ‘ the hinder 


? Bishop Jermyn, now Primus of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
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part of the. ship’ with the picturesque Singhalese crew and 
the Bishop’s Singhalese major domo, and were turned out at night 
to swim in the shallow water, while our own quarters became the 
playground of a ubiquitous bull-dog puppy and a very young 
mungoose—so small as to earn from my companions the nickname 
of ‘The Rat.’ A more affectionate little pet never existed. It 
at once recognised me as its special mistress, never seeming so 
happy as when trotting along beside me, and at night curling 
itself{—uninvited—into one of my slippers, whence the little soft 
hairy creature darted out to greet me with a gentle little 
—— cry the moment I stirred in the morning. 

I am bound to add that, as it advanced in months and increased 
in stature to the size of a small cat, its hair, which was partly 
brown and partly silvery grey, became hard and wiry, and, though 
its devotion to me as its adopted mother continued to be most 
touching, it was occasionally inconvenient. I was therefore not 
altogether sorry that on my return to Colombo, after an absence 
of some months, I found that ‘Goosie’ had transferred its alle- 
giance to the friend in whose care I had left it, and in whose 
garden it had done valiant combat with several cobras, the plucky 
little creature having developed all the abhorrence towards them 
for which its race is so remarkable. 

Sad to say, it soon fell a victim to its valour; for though, by 
its marvellous agility, it contrived in several instances to elude 
the darts of the serpent, the first bite also proved the last—no 
wise old mungoose having instructed this poor young one in the 
healing properties of that herb which, it is said, the wild mun- 
goose eats as an effectual antidote to cobra poison. So my poor 
* Goosie’ died ; but what concerns us at present was only her place 
in our boat-house, where her infantile sporting instincts found 
scope in chasing the pretty little lizards which found refuge in 
the thatched roof. 

As seen on our first visit, the said boat was not attractive, 
being dingy, dark, and airless ; but a little ingenious carpentering 
soon worked wonders. In the first place, the thatched roof was 
raised bodily, so as to leave four inches all round admitting light 
and air to our sleeping quarters. Then the deck was matted, and 
the interior was lined with white calico,! and divided into com- 
partments, so that we each had our special quarters, with our 


1 White hangings are used by the Singhalese to denote the deepest respect or 
an honoured guest. 
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beds, chairs, tables, hanging-trays and pockets, bags, books, sun- 
umbrellas, butterfly-nets, writing and sketching materials of all 
sorts. To these were soon added constantly-renewed baskets of 
fruit, great bunches of green or yellow bananas and plantains, 
oranges and mangoes, custard-apples, and ever-increasing stores 
of quaint seeds, shells, and divers curiosities. 

The boatmen, who were all fishermen (which is almost equiva- 
lent to saying that they were all Roman Catholics) had their 
quarters astern, as had also the cook and his flock of ducks and 
hens; and how eight human beings could stow themselves away 
in so small a space and carry on their existence so silently was a 
marvel. When they had work to do ‘ forrard,’ they ran lightly 
over the thatch without disturbing their unwonted passengers, 
for whom they were never weary of collecting lovely flowers and 
exquisite climbing ferns, with which we adorned our quarters, 
devoting one basin to the most gorgeous jungle blossoms (scarlet, 
white, and gold), and another to dainty water-lilies (white, pink, 
and blue), while all else found a resting-place on the foundation of 
ferns with which we fringed the edge of the roof, part of which 
was constructed to draw backwards or forwards, so that in case of 
rain our ‘sitting-room’ would have been protected. Happily we 
were favoured with lovely weather, and so enjoyed to the full the 
peaceful beauty of both days and nights. 

A tiny canoe (just the trunk of a tree scooped out, and balanced 
by a log floating alongside of it, attached to it by a couple of 
bamboos) floated astern, ready to land us at any point where the 
cool loveliness of the river-banks proved irresistibly tempting ; 
and strangely fascinating indeed was the deep shadow of the 
beautiful forest-trees overhanging the clear sunlit waters, the 
intense silence broken only by the cry of some wild bird or the 
deep hooting of the large wanderoo monkeys, while at short regu- 
lar intervals came the low roar as of distant thunder which told 
of mighty green waves breaking on the sand reef of their own 
creation. ; 

It was in the middle of February that we embarked for the 
three weeks of water-gipsying, every hour of which proved so full 
of novelty and interest. A beautiful drive from St. Thomas’s 
College, Colombo, brought us to the Mutwal River or Kelany- 
ganga, where our boat-home awaited us. 

Crossing that broad majestic stream, we entered one of the 
canals cut by the Dutch, parallel with the sea, and thereon glided 
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smoothly into the wide shallow Lake Negombo, where we anchored 
for the night at a picturesque village of the same name. All 
along the canal we passed a succession of winding streams and 
marshy places with special beauties of their own, and several 
small lagoons—lovely glassy pools covered with pure white water- 
lilies, and one variety with petals just tipped with lilac and the 
under side of the leaf purple. These lakelets are fringed with 
various species of graceful palms, with an undergrowth of luxu- 
riant ferns and handsome shrubs, while the marshes are glorified 
by the rich glossy foliage of the mangrove, with clusters of 
white blossom and large green fruit resembling oranges, but very 
poisonous. 

These eventually turn scarlet, as do also the pine-like fruit of 
the pandanus, or screw-pine (so called from the corkscrew pattern 
in which its leaves grow from the stem). The roots of this plant 
are among the oddest vagaries of the vegetable kingdom. Here 
and there a patch of the flame-blossom, called by the Singhalese 
eribuddu, glowed really like fire as the setting sun shone on its 
scarlet pea-shaped flowers, set in a crown of scarlet leaves. Then 
there was a sort of prickly acanthus with large blue flowers, also 
pea-shaped, and a sort of acacia with bright yellow star-shaped 
blossom. 

Negombo Lake is about four miles in width, and all around us 
were picturesque canoes, whose owners were diligently fishing in 
its quiet waters. They have a curious method of frightening fish 
into the net, which is held by some of the men while others wave 
long fringes of torn plantain leaves or cocoa-palm, similar to those 
which are hung up as decorations at any festival. The fish thus 
alarmed are expected to jump netwards. At night the fishers 
carry a blazing torch downwards, so that the glare is all on the 
water. The torch consists of a faggot of sticks, and from its 
centre projects a long sharp knife with which to impale any large 
fish which is seen resting in the shallows. 

This was our first night on the water, and to our dismay we 
found that we had neglected to bring our mosquito-nets, an omis- 
sion which left us wholly at the mercy af those venomous little 
insects, who all night long hummed a chorus of delight, as they 
took it in turn to feast on us, their helpless victims. Of course 
their onslaughts involved a sleepless night and a feverish morning, 
but ere the next sunset we extemporised very efficient nets by 
hanging up muslin petticoats, which effectually protected our 
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heads, though an incautious foot occasionally revealed itself and 
suffered accordingly. 

Before sunrise we were once more under weigh, and leaving the 
lake, turned into a most picturesque canal, running right through 
the native town of houses embowered in large-leaved tropical 
shrubs, overshadowed by tall palms, and the water covered with 
very varied boats and canoes. 

Leaving the town, our quiet water-way still lay beneath over- 
arching palm-trees and between banks matted with the dark. 
glossy foliage and large lilac blossoms of the goat’s-foot ipomeea, a 
handsome marine convolvulus which forms a thick carpet, binding 
the arid sand-banks along the sea-board. 

Presently we crossed the mouth of the Maha-Oya, or ‘ great 
stream ’—a broad, majestic river gliding silently to join the ocean. 
It was a vision of wonderful peace to look along its calm waters 
to the equally calm ocean, whose margin was only defined by the 
periodical uprising of a great green rolling wave which broke in 
dazzling white surf with a deep ‘booming roar. 

That strange, solemn sound continued for hours to reach us 
from the unseen ocean, as turning into the Ging-Oya, another 
most lovely stream, we followed its windings almost parallel with 
_ the sea, which yet was effectually hidden by a narrow bank of 
- luxuriant jungle and tall palms which cast their cool deep shade 
on the glassy waters. But for that ever-recurring reminder of 

The league-long rollers thundering on the shore, 

there was not a sound to break the silence, save only the rustle of 
dry reeds or the gentle ripple of our boat, sailing with a light 
breeze. Even the shy creatures which haunt these banks were 
undisturbed, and amongst others we observed several large 
iguanas (or, as the Singhalese call them, kabra-goya), huge 
lizards from five to six feet in length. Though very prettily 
marked, they are ungainly-looking creatures, and I confess to 
having felt somewhat qualmish the first time I came suddenly 
upon one in the forest ; but they are quite harmless, though they 
can defend themselves by striking so sharp a blow with their 
strong tail as sometimes to break the leg of a rash assailant. 
They feed on ants and insects, and are amphibious, being equally 
at home on marshy ground or in the water. 

Another lizard very nearly as large, called taka-goya, is so 
tame that it scarcely moves away from human beings, and even 
comes and lives in gardens, though it thereby courts its doom, its 
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flesh being considered as delicate as that of a rabbit, and its skin 
being in request for shoe-making. Certainly its appearance is not 
prepossessing. 

We caught glimpses of various smaller lizards, especially a 
lovely bright-green one about a foot in length. Strange to say, 
when angry, these creatures turn pale yellow and the head 
becomes bright red. I believe they are akin to the ever-changing 
chameleon, which, however, prefers the dry districts further to the 
north of the isle. 

Glorious large butterflies skimmed lightly over the water, some 
with wings like black velvet, and others of the most lustrous 
metallic blue, and kingfishers, golden orioles, and other birds of 
radiant plumage, flitted over the water. One bird, something 
like a plover, is known as the ‘ Did-he-do-it?’ because of its 
quaint, inquisitive cry, which seems ceaselessly to reiterate this 
question. 

As the evening drew on, we were treated toa concert of croak- 
ing frogs and jackals alternately- barking and calling in eerie 
tones. Finally we anchored for the night beneath an overhang- 
ing tree which was evidently specially favoured by the fire-flies, 
for their tiny green lamps glittered in every corner of the dark 
foliage, ceaselessly flashing to and fro in such mazy dance that 
when we looked beyond them to the quiet stars it seemed to our 
bewildered eyes as if these too were in motion. 

I use the word ‘ fire-flies ’ in deference toa common error. In 
reality these fairy light-bearers are tiny beetles which carry their 
dainty green lantern beneath the tail, and veil or unveil its light 
at pleasure, as a policeman does his bull’s-eye lantern, hence the 
intermittent light which vanishes and reappears several times ina 
minute. 

On the following morning a kind European heard of our arrival 
and brought us most welcome gifts of fruit and milk. Strange to 
say, the Singhalese have an invincible objection to milking their 
cows, even when they possess large herds of cattle and the calves 
might very well spare a certain amount. This prejudice has been 
in a measure conquered in the immediate neighbourhood of towns 
where foreigners require a regular supply ; but, like the Chinese, 
no Singhalese man, woman, or child seems ever to drink cow’s 
milk, though a little is occasionally used in the form of curds, and 
eaten with ghee, which is a sort of rancid butter. 

From the Ging-Oya we passed by a short canal into the Luna- 
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Oya, another even more lovely river, but first we crossed a fasci- 
nating lagoon, literally covered with water-lilies of various sizes 
and colours—small white ones, larger ones like cups of creamy 
ivory with green calyx, exquisite pink lilies with brown calyx and 
the under side of the leaf a rich purple. Besides these, there were 
myriads of tiny white blossoms, no bigger than a silver penny, 
which, together with their flat floating leaves, were so like Lillipu- 
tian lilies that we could scarcely believe they were not, till we 
pulled up a cluster, and found that leaves and flowers all grew in 
a bunch from one little rootlet near the surface, instead of each 
having its own stem, three or four feet in length and smooth 
as a piece of indiarubber tubing, rising from the bed of the 
lake. 

Necessity, they say, is the mother of invention, and great was 
my satisfaction when, having lost my black hair-ribbon, I found 
that one of these half-dried stems answered the purpose admir- 
ably, being rather elastic and perfectly flexible. But the water- 
gipsies soon discovered many such treasures in the jungle. The 
smooth tendrils and filaments of various climbing plants supplied 
us with excellent string several yards in length, and as to pins, 
we had only to select the length we required from the too abun- 
dant supply of needle-like thorns, which in truth were so marked 
a characteristic of the Ceylonese forest that one might almost 
accept it as a proof that here indeed was the original Paradise, for 
notwithstanding all its wonderful beauty, Ceylon assuredly bears 
a double share of the curse anent thorns and briars. 

We soon discovered that most of the jungle flowers we saw 
and coveted were thus guarded—the jessamine-like stars of the 
crimson ixora, the fragrant blossoms of the wild lemon, and many 
another. There is even one sort of palm whose whole stem 
bristles with long sharp needles. And, besides these dangers, we 
soon discovered that almost every branch of every flowering shrub 
is the home of a colony of large red ants, which glue the leaves 
together, entirely concealing their nests, so that however carefully 
you may have looked for them, no sooner do you venture cau- 
tiously to gather the flower which tempts you, than in a moment 
a legion of vicious insects rush forth from their ambush, and, 
covering your unwary arm, swarm into the innermost recesses of 
your sleeve, all the time biting most painfully. What with ants 
biting, and mosquitoes and small sand-flies feasting on us, we 
certainly suffered a good deal, the irritation produced being such 
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that we had simply to take our hair-brushes and brush our poor 
arms and shoulders to try and counteract it! 

But we were very fortunate in escaping more serious dangers. 
One evening, as we sat on deck in the bright starlight, I suddenly 
observed a gruesome centipede, fully seven inches long, coiled up 
in my lap. With sudden impulse, the Bishop flicked it with his 
handkerchief, when it fell to the deck and escaped, leaving us 
with a horribly all-overish sensation of centipedes in every corner. 
Happily, neither it nor any of its family favoured us with another 
visit. It is really wonderful, in a country where venomous crea- 
tures abound as they do in Ceylon, how very rarely one sees any 
of them, and how quickly one acquires the instinctive habit of 
beating the grass or withered leaves before one’s steps, in order 
to warn possible snakes to wriggle out of the way, which they 
seem all ready to do if they have time. Indeed, the mere vibra- 
tion of a booted footstep generally suffices to give them ‘the 
alarm, the sufferers from snake-bite being almost invariably bare- 
footed natives, whose silent approach is unnoticed. 

On the other hand, the:land-leeches, which swarm in damp 
places and luxuriant grass, have no tendency to fly from man; 
on the contrary, the - footfall of man or beast is as a welcome 
dinner-bell, at sound of which the hungry little creatures hurry 
from all sides ; and, as each is furnished with five pairs of eyes, 
they can keep a sharp look-out for their prey, which they do by 
resting on the tip of the tail and raising themselves perpendicu- 
larly to look around. Then, arching their body head-foremost, 
and bringing up the tail, they rapidly, step by step, make for 
their victim, and being only about an inch long, and no thicker 
than a stout pin, they contrive to wriggle through stockings, and 
commence their attack so gently that a dozen or more may be 
feasting without attracting attention, till, being gorged and dis- 
tended to about a couple of inches in length, and the size of a 
quill pen, they cease sucking; but blood sometimes continues to 
flow till checked by a squeeze of lemon-juice. 

In this respect, also, we fortunately suffered little, thanks to 
constant watchfulness and precautions; but our bare-legged 
coolies were cruelly victimised, and we saw both cattle and dogs 
terribly worried by much larger leeches, which infest the banks 
and attack all animals coming to drink, attaching themselves to 
the muzzle and thence passing into the nostrils and throat. But 
on our river voyage we were free from these pests. 
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Just before leaving the canal which connects the Ging-Oya 
with the Lily Lake, we halted at a village where we saw a 
Singhalese wedding procession, the attentive bridegroom (whose 
knot of glossy black hair was of course fastened by a very large 
tortoiseshell comb, besides a circular comb on the forehead) hold- 
ing a large umbrella over a very sedate-looking bride, who walked 
beside him dressed in brocade, with a wreath on the back of her 
head, and the hair fastened with golden pins and a golden comb. 
This bridal dress, however, was not becoming, and we awarded 
the palm of beauty to a young girl in white, shading herself with 
a large banana-leaf. 

The people crowded to the. banks to see the novel sight of 
European ladies travelling in a ‘padda-boat.’! Most of the 
children were dressed with the elegant simplicity of our an- 
cestors in the original, Eden, except that some were adorned 
with one pearl tied round the arm, whilst others wore a tiny 
tin cylinder, containing some fetish, fastened to the waist. The 
little Roman Catholics are generally distinguished by a small 
crucifix or locket with dedication to some saint, but many 
wear tiny bits of embroidered rag, which are sold by priests as 
charms. — 

Nowhere have I seen more fascinating little children, with such 
soft brown eyes, coming so coaxingly to offer us gifts of flowers, and 
their mellifluous speech is as attractive as is their personal appear- 
ance. One handsome man brought his beautiful little girl and 
asked us to sketch her. She was quite naked, but a few minutes 
later he brought her back in all the magnificence of her green 
jacket and red skirt, with coral necklace and ear-rings. As the 
proud father brought her on board, his own long silky black hair got 
unfastened and fell in rich masses over his shoulders. The effect 
was most artistic, but unfortunately in Ceylon it is not considered 
respectful to wear the hair hanging down in presence of a 
superior, so it is always coiled up in a knot. (In China it is just 
the contrary—the man who, for convenience while working, twists 
his long black plait round his head, must always let it down in 
presence of any superior.) 

In this island, where the two races, Tamil and Singhalese, 
meet one at every turn, one is sometimes struck by a curious 
point of difference in their symbols of respect. The Tamil must 
cover his head in presence of a superior, and an extra large turban 


1 Rice carge-boat. 
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indicates extra reverence. The Singhalese, on the contrary, 
should appear bare-headed: so, when a person of any recognised 
rank approaches, the Tamils, who have been sitting bare-headed 
in the shade, quickly twist on the long strips of cloth which form 
their turbans; whereas the Singhalese, who, perhaps, have let 
down their hair and thrown a bright-coloured handkerchief over it, 
quickly pull off the handkerchief and twist up the hair as if they 
were going to bathe. In old days, under native rule, Singhalese 
of certain low castes were prohibited from wearing any covering 
above the waist, and anyone presuming to do so was liable to 
have his or her garment torn ot by order of any person of higher 
station. : 

Our sail up the Luna-Oya was lovely as a fairy dream, the 
banks on either side being clothed with the richest jungle, great 
forest-trees overhanging the still waters and matted with festoons 
of luxuriant creepers, whose exquisite emerald green glorified the 
darker foliage of the trees. Especially rich were the masses of a 
plant suggestive of Virginian creeper, and brightened here and 
there with a touch of scarlet, which, however, in Ceylon, tells not 
of autumn and approaching death, but of spring and fresh young 
foliage. There are some trees which on first bursting into young 
leaf are a blaze of glorious scarlet or crimson, and then gradually 
turn to gold or chocolate colour, one finally assuming the full 
bright green. 

Here and there we came on clumps of cocoa-nut palms, and 
then we always looked out for picturesque huts well-nigh hidden 
by the long waving leaves of the banana, tall sugar-canes, and the 
very long fronds of young palms—for, according to Singhalese lore, 
this friendly palm can only flourish within sound of the human 
voice and near the sea. This pretty theory is not strictly borne 
out by facts, as there are flourishing cocoa-nut groves at various 
_ places (such as at Badulla, Matale, and Gampola), at elevations of 
from 1,400 to 2,200 feet above the sea-level and a hundred miles 
inland. Still, there are exceptions, and certainly all the finest 
plantations of cocoa-palm lie along the shore ina belt of less than 
fifteen miles in width. 

We noted a curious method of marking boundaries, by plant- 
ing two cocoa-nuts in one hole, so that they grow up twins. We 
also saw curiously-wedded Palmyra palms and banyan-trees ; seeds 
of the latter contrive to niche themselves in the rough bark of the 
former, and their enfolding roots soon form a network encom- 
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passing the parent tree. Ere long these grow so powerful that the 
palm is killed, and the strange pillar of white roots and branches 
stands alone—a monument of ingratitude ! 

As we floated on through the deep jungly shade, we occasion- 
ally met picturesque fishing-boats and canoes, which formed most 
attractive foregrounds. Specially so was a large double canoe, 
namely, two canoes floating side by side, supporting one wide deck 
with heavy thatch, and laden with huge clusters of green plantains 
(which are a sort of large banana), The fine bronzed figures of the 
crew with blue-black shadows, the dark quilted sail and darker 
reflections, made an ideal study in browns ; indeed, an artist might 
make his fortune in painting the groups which present themselves 
at every turn. No need for paid models here, where every careless 
attitude seems naturally graceful, and where tailors and broad- 
cloth are of no account, for a fisherman’s full dress consists of 
either a large straw hat or a bright-coloured handkerchief thrown 
loosely over black flowing locks, a second handkerchief fastened 
round the loins, and a crucifix or medallion of some saint worn 
round the neck. Such figures as these, whether seen against the 
clear blue sky or the dark sail, are always harmonious. On gala 
days many wear a large handkerchief over one shoulder, with a 
picture of the Virgin and Child, or a full-face portrait of the 

-Pope ; others display pictures of the Derby, or some such exciting 
European scene. 

This night we anchored beneath a blossoming surya-tree—a 
kind of hybiscus, covered with straw-coloured blossoms with a dark 
maroon heart. Vivid sheet-lightning illumined the sky and the 
forest, even waking up the old wanderoos, who hooted their indig- 
nation. These are bearded baboons of the most venerable appear- 
ance, clothed in thick dark brown hair, with a rough shaggy white 
beard and a thick fringe of white hair on their head. Some 
species, however, are grey, with black beards. They are very 
easily tamed, and some have been taken to visit sacred monkey 
shrines in India, where they are held in special honour because of 
their grave demeanour. Their deep call, as we so often heard it 
resounding through the silent forest in the stillness of early dawn 
(albeit, I can only describe it as something like that of our common 
donkey, but much deeper in tone), was most eerie, blending 
with the shrill cries of all manner of birds, whose voices, for the 
most part, are as discordant as their plumage is radiant. 

Again passing through a short connecting canal, we crossed 
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the mouth of the Dedroo-Oya, a fine wide stream, calm as the 
ocean into which it flowed, and contrasting strangely with the 
majestic green waves which ever and anon rose as if by magic, to 
fall with a thunderous roar in a cataract of dazzling surf. 

We never missed any opportunity of landing to collect what- 
ever treasures we might chance to find, of marsh or jungle, river 
or sea. So here we landed on the sands, and picked up, not 
shells, but a great variety of seeds, large and small, rough and 
smooth, dropped into the river by forest-trees and creeping plants 
(chiefly gigantic beans), and thus carried to the ocean, to be 
thence thrown back on the land far from their birthplace. 

But the most curious objects in our collection of seeds were 
the large circular heads which contain those of the sea-pink or 
Spinifex squarrosus. These are light balls, often from ten to 
twelve inches in diameter, composed of long spines radiating from 
the seed-bearing centre. When these are mature they drop from 
the plant, and the wind blows them like wheels for miles along 
the shore, or, may be, across rivers and lagoons, dropping many 
seeds on their way, but retaining some to the last, and thus 
carrying the first promise of future fertility to the newest and 
most arid sand-banks, which it binds together much in the same 
way as does the abundant lilac convolvulus. 

Leaving the Dedroo-Oya, we passed into a smaller stream, and 
thence into a succession of lagoons with sandy banks clothed 
with a plant resembling our own broom in the profusion of its 
yellow blossoms. For a while our water-way lay through very 
desolate country—no more luxuriant ferns or tall quivering 
reeds, but eerie-looking screw-pines with their scarlet fruit 
peeping from odd bunches of sword-like leaves, and their 
labyrinth of strangely contorted roots. These and cacti from 
fifteen to twenty-five feet in height, with yellow blossoms tipping 
their thorny arms, stood out black against the red sunset sky, 
a most uncanny-looking scene. Here, however, we anchored for 
the night and found compensation for the poverty of vegetation 
in a delightful absence of the bloodthirsty mosquitoes. 

Emerging from the river Moondalani, we entered the long 
wide lake or ‘gobb,’ which eventually enters the sea above 
Kalpitia, and here we saw great flocks of white cranes and 
padda-birds. Unlike the graceful white birds so-called in India, 
the Ceylonese padda-bird has brown wings and back, only showing 

-white when flying. Dark glossy lotus-leaves floated on the 
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shining waters, with blossoms silvery, golden, roseate and azure, 
and in those dainty cups bright dew-drops glistened like fairy 
gems, 

For about five miles we sailed on this calm peaceful lake, then 
passed into the usual chain of bits of rivers connected by short 
canals. We landed in a lovely jungle, and brought back loads of 
flowers to decorate our boat-house, and bright scarlet and black 
seeds of the olinda, a jungle-creeper ; but all these treasures were 
gathered at the cost of many sharp bites from ants and tears 
from cruel thorns, which pierced our thickest boots and tore our 
dresses, although mine was of good strong serge. 

The boatmen (ever on the alert to find wayside treasures for 
us) brought us curious seeds of the naga-darana or ‘snake’s 
fangs,’ so called from having sharp curved points like teeth. 
These, together with little bowls of milk, are offered to snakes by 
persons who wish to propitiate them, for although serpent worship 
no longer holds so prominent a place in Ceylon as it did of yore 
(as suggested by innumerable sculptures of five- and seven-headed 
snakes in ancient holy places) the old reverence is by no means 
extinct, and at least one temple remains, in which live cobras 
glide about and are devoutly tended by reverent priests and 
priestesses. This cobra temple is on Iranative (‘the twin’s isle’), 
off Jaffna ; but the shrine is said to have been seriously damaged 
by the great cyclone in November 1884, which swept the whole 
coast with such appalling fury that on one small island (Nynadive) 
2,500 palm-trees were uprooted, and about eight hundred head of 
cattle and sheep were killed. 

I heard of another snake temple at Badulla, where so recently 
as 1850 my informant had seen live serpents gliding about at 
large, and reverently worshipped. At another temple in the same 
town there is a stone on which is sculptured a short thick serpent 
with a head at each end, which stone is said to possess magic 
virtue in healing broken bones. 

A lingering belief in the supernatural power of the serpent 
doubtless accounts for the extreme aversion of the islanders, 
whether Singhalese or Tamil, to killing one of these creatures. 
In some cases they coax them into wicker baskets, and float them 
down some stream, trusting that they may land in safety else- 
where. One seemingly pleasaut garden near the north of the 
Kelany River was pointed out to us as suffering seriously from this 
cause, the currents washing the frail arks with their unweleome 
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inmates to a quiet haven among the overhanging bushes, 
whence they invaded the gardens at pleasure. 

Saturday night found us on a swampy lake, bordered with 
thickets of great tree cacti of several sorts. Again the sun sank 
in fiery red, and the weird arms of the cacti seemed black as 
ebony against that scarlet glow, which rapidly gave place to the 
briefest twilight, during which flocks of wild-fowl rose from their 
feeding grounds on the quiet lake. | 

In this strange spot we spent a cheerful Sunday, and on the 
morrow a short sail brought us to the town of Puttalam, where we 
wandered for some hours on the shore and in the native bazaar, 
then again set sail and travelled all night down the long sea lake 
till we reached Kalpitia, also called Calpentyn, where a dreary old 
fort tells of the days when the Dutch ruled in the isle. 

Though the Moormen are a very important body in Ceylon, 
Mahommedanism is not obtrusive, so we noted with interest lights 
burning on all the tombs near a hideous mosque, and learnt that 
the dead are thus honoured every Tuesday and Thursday night. 
Nature, however, supplied a far more poetic illumination, for not 
only were the stars gloriously clear, but the water was brilliantly 
phosphorescent, and every ripple that broke upon the shore or in 
the wake of boats or canoes, flashed in lovely light like gleaming 
steel. Of the many infinitesimal creatures to whom we were 
indebted for this soft radiance, one outshone all his fellows, 
namely, a water-gnat which skimmed lightly over the surface like 
a marine meteor, leaving a trail of fairy-like green light. This 
fascinating display was repeated night after night, the most vivid 
of all being on the lake at Negombo, where the phosphorescence 
took the form of little balls like white electric light, and when 
my bath was filled in the dark cabin I found I was sitting in 
luminous water. That night the air was full of electricity, forked 
and sheet lightning by turns illumined the dark heaven, and 
I wondered whether the sea could be affected by the same 
cause. 

Yet another detail in the varied illumination was supplied by 
the blazing torches of many fishermen—torches of plaited palm- 
leaf, by the light of which they spear fish with a seven-pronged 
fork, or sometimes capture them by dropping a basket over them, 
as, bewildered by the glare, they lie still on the bed of the shallow 
lake. 

Close to us, secured by a huge wooden anchor, lay a very pic- 
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turesque vessel laden with rice and salt. Her crew of Moormen 
spent most of the night monotonously chanting verses of the 
Koran, which did not soothe our slumbers ! 

On the morrow the Bishop held service, first in English and 
afterwards in Tamil, in a solid but exceedingly ugly old Dutch 
church, the English-speaking congregation consisting chiefly of 
the ‘ Burgher’ descendants of those same Dutch colonists. 

In the evening we landed on a small island clothed with dense 
jungle and masses of exquisite blue blossoms of the clitoria. On 
the beach natives were filling sacks with a gelatinous seaweed, 
which answers the purpose of isinglass, while others were collect- 
ing off the trees a lichen called orchilla, from which they obtain 
a warm brownish dye. We also watched with much interest the 
movements of a sea-snake putting up its head to breathe, but we 
were careful to keep at a safe distance, many sea-snakes being 
venomous; we were, however, assured that all those living in 
fresh water are harmless. 

Kind people—Tamil, Singhalese, and Burgher—brought us 
miscellaneous gifts—the dear little baby mungoose aforesaid, both 
land and water turtle-shells, corals, fragrant limes strung together 
to form necklaces of honour, strangely fascinating blossoms of the 
cocoa-nut and the areca palm, which I can only describe as some- 
what resembling bunches of the richest waxy wheat vastly 
magnified and carved in ivory. These are much used in Singhalese 
decoration, though involving a prodigal sacrifice of the precious 
nuts. Less wasteful, but also less graceful, were the plaited 
palm-leaves, wherewith our boat-home was further honourably 
adorned, while there seemed no end to the ingenious oddities in 
the form of miniature lanterns, parrots, birds-of-paradise, &c., all 
fashioned by plaiting strips of palm-leaf. 

Amongst the gifts, which to me had all the charm of novelty, 
was a basket of cashew nuts—an excellent, kidney-shaped nut, 
which grows in the most eccentric fashion outside of a pear-shaped 
fruit. What with fruit, flowers, and living creatures, our limited 
space was being rapidly filled up. 

Next morning we started early on the return voyage to Put- 
talam, but lost the morning breeze while halting at the Karative 
salt-pans, so the crew had a long day of hard work rowing in the 
sun. These salt-works, with those at Puttalam, Chilaw, and other 
points, are the special industry of the district, the salt being 
obtained from the great, calm lagoon, whose waters, owing to 
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ceaseless evaporation in the burning sun, are very much more 
salt than those of the ocean by which it is fed. The lagoon is 
nearly thirty miles in length, with a breadth of from four to eight 
miles. . 

As salt is deposited more rapidly by still water than by that 
which is subject to tidal movement, a large part of the lake is 
enclosed by a mud embankment where the waters are held cap- 
tive for a given period, after which they are led by small ditches 
into.shallow enclosures or pans, where evaporation goes on still 
more rapidly, and the brine is left till it becomes further con- 
densed. This saturated solution is then again transferred to 
another series of shallow enclosures, where it is left till the salt is 
precipitated in snowy crystals, forming a glittering crust of from 
two to three inches in thickness. 

As much as 500,000 ewts. is sometimes thus obtained in this 
neighbourhood in the course of a season, though at other times 
not one-tenth of this amount may be collected. The quantity 
eventually stored depends greatly on the sun, for the harvest is 
as precarious as that of kelp or of hay, or whatever else depends 
on fickle weather, and the most promising deposits vanish literally 
‘like snow-drifts in thaw,’ should unseasonable rains chance to 
fall. 

This work (which in this district gives employment to upwards 
of a thousand persons) is chiefly carried on by Moormen working 
under Government supervision, for the salt trade, here as in 
Hindostan, is a Government monopoly, and one which formsa very 
important item in the revenue! (i.e. about 80,000/.). The cost 
of manufacture being only about threepence per cwt., and the 
price paid to the salt contractors only about four rupees per ton, 
while retail dealers pay about forty-seven rupees for the same 
weight, it follows that Government profits to the extent of about 
900 per cent. 

Curiously enough, it is proved that whereas the annual con- 
sumption of salt in India is less than six pounds per head, that in 
Ceylon is just double, averaging twelve pounds per head. Whether 
this implies a peculiarly strong craving for salt in these islanders 
I know not, but its importance is so fully recognised that on 
various occasions both the Dutch and the Portuguese contrived to 
bring the King of Kandy (i.e. of the mountain province in the 
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heart of the isle) to terms by blockading every route by which 
salt could be carried from the sea-coast to the mountains, 

The price of the article of course varies enormously with the 
distance to which it has to be carried. To fish-curers on the coast 
it is supplied almost gratis, with a view to its encouragement 
as an island industry, instead of as at present importing large 
quantities of salt fish from India. In the towns on the seaboard, 
to which salt is conveyed by boat, the addition of freight is not 
very serious, but in inland districts, which can only be supplied 
by toilsome bullock-cart and coolie transport, the price is enor- 
mously increased, and in the hill districts the difficulty and cost 
of transport are so great that the salt, which at the salt-pans sells 
for two cents per pound, may fetch from one to two rupees in the 
mountains. Itis hoped that ere longa branch railway may greatly 
facilitate the traffic. 

Besides these salt-works on the west coast, there are others at 
Hambantotte in the southern province, and smaller ones on the 
north and east sea-coast. 

Sunday proved anything but a day of rest for the Bishop, who 
had come to Puttalam in order to consecrate the new church, and 
who in the course of the day held all possible services in English 
and in Tamil, beginning with a baptism in the early morning and 
ending with a confirmation in the evening. Amongst the candi- 
dates were several very smart Tamil ladies, who wore short-sleeved 
iackets of bright-coloured silk and muslin skirts which by no 
means veiled their bare brown feet and ankles. According to 
oriental custom, their large muslin veils duly. concealed their 
faces till the moment of confirmation, when the veils were thrown 
back. 

We were glad to end the evening by a stroll on the sea-beach, 
watching a lovely sunset; but we were assured that this would 
not be so pleasant at all seasons, as in one monsoon shoals of 
jelly-fish are washed ashore, and lie rotting in the sun, poisoning 
the whole atmosphere. A pleasanter gift of the sea is the oyster 
crop, which here is said to be excellent. We passed through the 
fish-market and saw a great variety of fishes—some odd, some 
beautiful ; but both these we saw in larger numbers a few days 
later at Chilaw, a very pretty village lying between the sea and a 
river, only separated from one another by a very narrow belt of 
sand. The coast there is infested by sharks, and monstrous 
saw-fish, fully fifteen feet in length, are sometimes captured, 
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In that market we saw young sharks of three distinct species, 
saw-fish, dog-fish, and many more—some of the most vivid scarlet 
with sky-blue spots, some scarlet shaded with crimson, others 
mauve and silvery grey, like the doves of the sea. There was 
every shade of colour, in every conceivable combination and 
variety of marking, with odd scales and fins. In the fish world, 
as elsewhere, the gaudiest are by no means the best. Those most 
in favour for the table are the seir, soles, mullet, whiting, mackerel, 
dories, and good little sardines. 

But for gorgeous colouring we turn to the family of parrot- 
fishes of lustrous green, gold, purple, or crimson, varied by bands 
of the richest scarlet, grey, and yellow, the whole being toned by 
cross-stripes of velvety black. Then there are great fire-fish of 
vivid flame-colour, and Red Sea perch of dazzling scarlet. One 
lovely fish, about eighteen inches long, is specially sacred to 
Buddha, being clothed in his colours of lovely gold barred with 
rich brown sienna. The red pahaya is also brilliant red, tinted 
with gold; it grows to about two feet in length, and is excellent 
to eat. The basket-parrot has a green back fading into yellow, 
with yellow fins; but.the whole is covered with straight lines and 
cross-patches, giving the exact effect of wicker-work. 

A very handsome parrot-fish about two feet in length has a 
dove-grey body with black spots, fins brown with rows of dainty 
little black spots; the ventral fin is edged with delicate green, 
while that on the back is edged with scarlet; the tail is scarlet 
with a white edge ; the eye is bright gold, set in a golden head 
with blue-green stripes. Altogether, one almost fancies that a 
ray of prismatic light must rest upon it. Then there is the 
worm-parrot, '! so called from a fancied resemblance to the worm 
which bores holes in palm-trees. Its body is of a dark claret 
colour, crossed by five bars of delicate yellow, while each separate 
scale is edged with green. Bands of yellow edged with pale blue 
meander over the head. 

When one hears of a squirrel-parrot,’ one naturally expects to 
see something grey or brown, but this is by no means the case. 
It is a gorgeous fish, about eighteen inches in length, of beauti- 
fully shaded green with longitudinal stripes and dots of crimson ; 
its head is likewise green and crimson, and its tail fin striped 
scarlet and gold on a green ground. The pumpkin-parrot, which 
averages three feet in length, has a blue-green back and bright 
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green tail, grey under-side and yellow head, with sienna fins; but 
it is covered all over with a honeycomb pattern of bright yellow. 

A very lady-like looking member of this family is the balistes, 
robed in delicate silver; its eyes are bright golden with large 
black pupil. The green tulip-parrot is also a dainty little fish, 
only about six inches in length, apparelled in lovely shaded green, 
while the cocoa-nut sparrow: is a small creature with head, tail, 
fins and cross-bars of yellow on a claret-coloured ground. 

Perhaps the most marvellously variegated of all these crea- 
tures is the flower-parrot, which chiefly frequents the coral-reefs 
off the south of the isle. Its lustrous robe has horizontal bands 
of silver, blue, crimson, bright green and dark green, covered by 
black bands and patches of yellow. The fins are straw-coloured, 
the head has crimson and bright green stripes radiating from the 
eye. 
Even the excellent. herring of Ceylon displays an oriental love 
of colour, for its silvery body is striped with red, and some of its 
fins are yellow, while the others are dark steel-grey. But the 
triumph of fish-millinery is reserved for a lovely, very rare perch, 
dressed in silvery grey, with tail, fins and crown of the head of 
vivid gold, just tipped with velvety black. 

Another radiant butterfly of the deep is the malkotah, which 
is apparelled in green satin striped with scarlet, its fins and tail 
being also scarlet. 

But for oddity nothing can excel the various members of the 
chetodon family or ‘moon-stones,’ as they are called by the 
Singhalese, because of their globular form. One is just a ball of 
bright golden-yellow, with glittering yellow eyes and enormous 
brown fins. Another has a yellow body with curved lines of 
purple, black and gold tail and fins, and a black band on the 
face. One little gem about four inches in diameter is silvery 
grey shaded with bands of darker grey and silvery eyes. Another 
equally tiny is of bright gold with a blue back and gold dorsal fin. 

There are also crabs innumerable of all-shapes and sizes, from 
the largest edible crabs down to little tiny hermits which scamper 
about the shore in thousands, hiding during the heat of the day 
under the cool shade of the marine convolvulus, each tenanting 
some empty shell which it has selected from the multitude which 
strew the beach. But I must not linger too long over the 
wonders of the fishemarket and of the sea-shore, which so specially 
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attracted us at Chilaw, from being so close to that of the river 
where our boat lay anchored. 

Here we were taken to see some fine wood-carving in the 
Roman Catholic Church, where we were told the Sunday congre- 
gation averaged nine hundred persons, for here, as elsewhere in 
Ceylon, a large proportion of the fishers and many of the coast 
population are Roman Catholics—descendants of the Portuguese 
converts. Chapels are numerous, all built by the people them- 
selves, and devout congregations attend Mass daily at 4am. The 
fishers give their priest a tithe of their daily catch, and in stormy 
weather will never put to sea till he has sprinkled the boats with 
holy water. Not one boat puts to sea on Sunday—a deference 
for the day in honourable contrast with the enormous amount of 
Sunday labour exacted at the ports where foreign vessels call, and 
where the toil of shipping and unshipping cargo goes on without 
intermission. 

Having been converted by the Portuguese, the Roman 
Catholics in Ceylon have ever continued subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Goa, whence also their priests have been 
chiefly supplied. The French and Italian priests and vicars 
apostolic sent from Rome have found less favour with the people, 
who have shown themselves in no wise disposed to accept the dogma 
of ‘ Papal infallibility,’ more especially since the Pope decreed that 
in September 1884 the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa 
should cease and the Goanese clergy be no longer competent to 
dispense the Holy Sacraments, unless they would submit them- 
selves to the Pope’s representative—a change of allegiance to 
which they very seriously objected. 

The strife born of these disputes was most unedifying. Thus 
we were shown an island near Negombo (Dhuwa Island) to which 
some notion of special sanctity attaches, and there the differert 
orders have had serious conflicts as to which should say Mass 
first. The year before our visit thousands had assembled, quite 
prepared for a free fight in support of their respective spiritual 
leaders; but the British authorities having got wind of their 
intentions, a body of police took possession of the chapel and 
ordered which should take precedence. Afterwards the others 
held their service, although greatly incensed at the preference 
shown to their rivals. 

I heard much of the miracle-plays performed on Good Friday 
in a building adjoining the chapel. The room was chemically 
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darkened, leaving only sufficient light to distinguish three great 
crucifixes ; all other figures were real. The Blessed Virgin was 
personated by a Singhalese woman. Afterwards an image repre- 
senting the dead Christ was carried on a bier through the streets 
of the city, which were lined with thousands of kneeling women 
all dressed in black and wailing aloud. At Chilaw on Palm Sunday 
processions of large images of our Lord riding the ass, and of the 
twelve Apostles, are paraded on wheels, just as the Hindoos parade 
their gods. At Jaffna the processions might well be mistaken 
for those of Juggernaut’s cars, and no heathen idol could be more 
repulsive than are the images of many of the Christian saints as 
here displayed. 

Leaving pleasant Chilaw, we rowed back in glorious moonlight 
(oh! so beautiful as seen from beneath the dark over-arching 
fronds of tall cocoa-palms!) to the lovely Luna-Oya, and there 
anchored that we might get full enjoyment of the early morning 
light on its beautiful foliage and tangled creepers, and on the 
wealth of reeds, acanthus and innumerable water-plants on its 
sedgy shores. The men camped on shore, rigging up the brown 
sail as their tent and kindling a bright fire beneath the trees. 

Again with the dawn we rejoiced in all the voices of the 
wakening jungle life: monkeys and jolly old wanderoos, parrots, 
' kingfishers, barbets, jungle-fowl—notes of all sorts, harsh and 
liquid, the most attractive being those of a cheery black-and- 
white bird, which Europeans call a robin, because it has something 
of the friendly demeanour to human beings which endears our own 
little redbreast. 

All day long we sailed or rowed, and at sunset neared the 
village of Maravilla, but catching sight of a crowd of natives 
preparing decorations in honour of the Bishop’s visit, we pretended 
not to have arrived, and turning back, anchored for the night near 
a grand old banyan-tree, amid whose dark foliage flashed fire-flies 
innumerable. , 

Immediately after early coffee, Mr. de Soyza, the fine old 
village ‘moodliar,’ came to fetch us, and showed us over his 
splendidly kept cocoa-palm estate, watered by the aid of a steam- 
engine, an outlay well repaid by the luxuriant growth of the 
trees, young ones about eleven years of age having fronds of from 
twenty to twenty-five feet in length, while on an average each 
full-grown tree yields twenty nuts six times a year. 

These fine fronds, torn into shreds and plaited, figured largely 
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in the decorations at the landing-place and at church, mingling 
with the large fan-shaped leaves and rich glossy brown fruit of 
the Palmyra palm, the scarlet screw-pine and curiously woven 
pendent bird’s-nests, the general effect being very light and 
pretty. : 

The congregation being all Singhalese, the Bishop of course 
conducted the service in that language. The interest centred in 
the baptism of two adults, converts from Buddhism. 

In the afternoon we resumed our voyage, sailing down stream 
between beautifully wooded banks where we saw several great 
ungainly kabra-goyas and numerous small lovely lizards. ‘We 
attempted to capture a bright green tree-snake about four feet 
long, which was twined round a branch with a crested bird dead 
in its mouth, but at our approach it dropped into the water and - 
swam to shore. Though not venomous, it is dreaded by the 
islanders because of its habit of darting at the eyes of man or 
bird. 

A sunset in which every gorgeous colour blended was suc- 
ceeded by an afterglow still more exquisite, and ere its brilliancy 
had faded the moon shone gloriously, its light blending with that 
of the sheet lightning, while the glaring torches of the men fish- 
ing cast long fiery reflections and showers of sparks, as the fishers 
passed in and out beneath the overhanging branches of the dark 
trees. 

We anchored for the night where the placid waters of the Ging- 
Oya mingle with those of the Maha-Oya, and together flow 
silently into the ocean, the point of union being marked only by 
the upheaval every other minute of the majestic green wave, 
which curls and breaks in dazzling surf and with thunderous roar 
—a vision of lovely peace blended with resistless force. 

Sailing in the early dawn, we passed from the calm river to a 
still calmer canal, and thence into the Lake Negombo, where we 
found a most picturesque native town and fishing village, with a 
great variety of boats, most fascinating to a sketcher. A hearty 
welcome awaited us in a pleasant bungalow between the sea and 
the lake, and close to an old Dutch fort and a magnificent banyan- 
tree with innumerable stems—one of the finest I have ever seen. 
Beneath its shadow sat groups of Singhalese, waiting their 
summons on business to the court-house within the old fort. 

Long before sunrise we found our way to the palm-fringed 
shore, and enjoyed the rare luxury of a delicious bathe in the 
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warm sea—rare because there are so few places on these shores 
where we could feel safe from sharks; but here the water lies so 
clear above the firm yellow sand that sharks seem afraid to 
approach, so our enjoyment of the perfect morning was unalloyed. 

But the subsequent delight of lying idly at rest in the verandah 
during the noonday heat was tempered by alarming stories of the 
terrible results of such indulgence should the breeze happen to be 
blowing from the north-west, in which case it*is known as the 
‘land wind,’ which, blowing over feverish Indian jungles, arrives 
here hot and dry, and shrivels up whatever it touches. Half an 
hour of this delicious but treacherous breeze blowing on a sleeper, 
or even on a person lying at rest, often proves worse than a sun- 
stroke, and is quite as permanent in its effects. Animals suffer 
from it as severely as human beings, horses and deer being often 
crippled with rheumatism or even blinded from this cause. Its effect 
on vegetation is also most baneful, and even furniture shrinks 
and splits under its drying influence. 

One of the objects of interest near Negombo is a cocoa-nut 
palm with several heads, a growth so rare that we were taken up 
the lake to see it, but found it as hideous as are most other 
deformities. I saw a similar hydra-headed palm on one of the 
Fijian Isles, where it was equally prized by the natives on account 
of its singularity. 

I found a more attractive object for pencil and brush in the 
majestic banyan-tree, which claimed all my available time at 
charming Negombo, to which we bade adieu with infinite regret, 
my companions returning to Colombo by land, while I preferred 
returning by water and sailing down the lake in clear moonlight. 
It was an evening much to be remembered on account of the 
wonderful phosphorescence of the water, the brillianey of forked * 
and sheet lightning, and the utter stillness, broken only by the 
deep growling of distant thunder. There was also something of 
novelty in finding myself alone with a crew of Singhalese, of 
whose language I scarcely knew six words! 

We anchored at Tarracoolie, a very pretty spot with rich 
foliage and deep reflections, of which I secured an early sketch ; 
then once more sailed by lovely river and canal, and ere the sun 
set the ‘Castle Jermyn’ was safe back at her old moorings, and 
all her passengers (bipeds and quadrupeds) were in comfortable 
quarters at St. Thomas’s College under the Bishop’s hospitable 
roof, pi 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE TOUCHSTONE OF PERIL,’ 





I will a round unvarnished tale deliver.— Othello. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BY ROAD AND RIVER. 


AT last ! the day is done, the evening come. 

They must now get over the main stream of the river before 
they can get out of its valley. There is a ferry where the road to 
Abdoolapore which they wish to reach crosses this channel, four 
or five miles higher up the valley. But they do not think it 
prudent to make for this public place, at which the mutineers 
may possibly have set a guard. They will make the passage at 
a nearer point, even though they must there ford the river. 

The sun is near his setting when they leave the kraal, accom- 
panied by six or seven of the herdsmen. How quiet the great 
ocean of air now lies after all those hours of constant move- 
ment; how still after all that fierce unrest! The air no longer 
dances to the fierce rod of the sun; that withdrawn, it stands still. 
That daily western gale always dies away completely in the 
evening. Very pleasant the stillness after all the past turmoil. 

For some time they pass over many open grazing-grounds, over 
many long reaches covered with tamarisk, across many dry chan- 
nels, along the side of many now dry jheels, and so on until they 
arrive at the edge of the huge stretch of pure sand which marks 
the limit to which the water extends in the rains in this present 
main channel of the river.; Walking across this is most toilsome. 
When they first enter on the sands these are of a rosy hue: by the 
time they have got to the end of them the afterglow has quite 
faded away, and left them a ghostly grey. At length they reach 
the edge of the stream. Generally the sacred river runs as yellow 
as the Tiber, but there is just now a milky tinge upon it; this 
indicates the melting of the snow on its parent glacier. 

‘There is a flood coming down the river,’ says. Hay to one of 
the herdsmen. 
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‘Yes, sir. The river has risen a great deal since this morning. 
I waded across it the whole way then; I think I should have to 
swim now in the middle.’ 

This is an untoward circumstance. Neither Mrs. Fane nor her 
daughters can swim, as Hay knows. 

‘Then how are we to get the ladies across?’ he says. ‘None 
of them can swim.’ 

‘The deep part is not very wide. If they will let themselves 
float we can get them across it. You gentlemen can all swim ?’ 

*Yen.’ 

Hay announces the fact to the others. To make for the 
ferry now would entail on them much additional fatigue and a 
great loss of time; every half-hour now is most valuable: the 
summer night is brief—they have thirty miles to walk. 

‘Is there no other ford than this?’ asks Mrs. Fane—fearful, 
not for herself, but for her daughters. 

‘Yes, but three miles lower down, and there would probably 
be the same difficulty there.’ 

‘We can easily take each lady across the deep part,’ says the 
herdsman, ‘one of us to each lady, if they will only not be afraid. 
If they will only not be frightened when they are off their feet, 
and let themselves float easily, and just let the right hand —the 
river flowed from left to right—‘ rest on the shoulder of the man 
with them, there will be no danger.’ 

The Englishmen discuss the matter a little apart. 

‘We think it would be best to cross here if we can, Theodosia,’ 
says Major Fane to his wife. ‘Do you think you and the girls 
could manage it? You must keep vewy cool. You must not 
stwuggle. Just let yourself float easily and let your hand rest 
lightly on the man’s shoulders.’ 

*I could manage it,’ says Mrs. Fane, ‘ but I do not know about 
the girls.’ 

Lilian glances fearfully across the broad expanse of the water, 
on which the darkness is now settling, but she answers bravely : 

‘Oh, yes, we could manage it.’ 

‘TI will take Miss Fane across myself,’ says Hay. 

‘I am sure there will be no danger,’ cries Beatrice, now com- 
pletely reassured. Her heart, too, had sunk within her as she 
had looked across the darkening width of water. 

‘Let yourself float easily. Keep cool. Let your hand rest 
lightly on the shoulder of the man you are with ’—directions 
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easier to give than follow. Keep cool ; do not fear, when there is 
the greatest reason to fear. Do not struggle, when the strongest, 
the most overpowering instincts of human nature, the love of life 
and the fear of death, impel you to struggle. Let your hand rest 
lightly on the shoulder! That is all very well in the case of a 
partner with whom you are about to float over the smooth yet 
firm floor of a ball-room, but not so easy when you have to float 
across a depth of drowning water. But with Hay Beatrice can go 
anywhere. 

‘Yes, we can take the jadien across ourselves,’ says Coote. 
‘ That is to say, if we can all swim.’ 

They all can. 

‘I will take my wife across,’ says Fane. 

‘Then I will take Miss Lilian,’ says Coote. 

It is so settled. 

They enter the water: two of the herdsmen lead the way, 
and the English people come after them in couples, the couples 
arranged above, and young Hamilton and old Brodie walk side by 
side and bring up the rear. They were enjoined to follow strictly 
behind the leaders, lest they should miss the ford, get into deep 
or dangerous water. A sudden plunge into that might prove fatal ; 
in the case of any of the women, if they were taken off their 
feet and carried away it might be impossible to rescue them, from 
the difficulty of seeing where they were in the fast increasing 
gloom. And so they move on in along double file. They move 
forward with a great splashing, made the greater in order to keep 
off the alligators, who are not likely, however, to approach so 
large a party. And so they move on—splash—splash—splash 
—splash—splash—splash for a long way: for, as is usually the case 
on the winding Jumna, the shoal is a very wide one. For most 
part of its width it is very shallow. For a great distance the 
water is not much more than ankle-deep; the ladies can easily 
keep their dresses above it. But now they have to abandon all 
thought of their dresses. Soon the water is knee-deep, soon 
waist-deep. The two leading herdsmen stop: they have reached 
the edge of the deep water. Hitherto they had been conscious only 
of the great splashing, but now in the sudden deep silence the gurgle 
and rush of the river is heard ; and it cannot but fall fearfully on 
the ears of the women. Now has come their time of trial. Amid 
the encircling gloom they can discern the top of the curved bank 
they have to make for, between which and them the deep stream 
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lies, for the bank is not very far off. But this deep stream is all 
the swifter because of the narrow channel in which it runs. 

‘ West your hand upon my shoulder lightly, and let yourself 
float quietly, and it will be all wight,’ says Fane to his wife; and 
now he has struck out across the darkening water. Think of 
the feelings of the two girls at this moment! How their hearts 
stand still! How they strain their eyes to see, their ears to 
hear! But soon a welcome shout announces that the first essay- 
ing of the passage has been successful, though the shout 
comes from a good way down the river. Now it is the turn of 
William Hay and Beatrice I'ane, and they are off. Think of 
the feelings of the parents as they stood upon the bank and 
their children were in the stream—of whose force they have just 
had proof—running the risk of death! In the broad daylight, 
in the presence of so many men, so many strong swimmers, 
the danger might not have been so very great. But now a 
slip of the hand would mean almost certain death. Rest the 
hand lightly on the shoulder !—that was all very well, but a want 
of grasp of it might lose you your life. Hay has a badly wounded 
arm, but he swims like a fish, and in this case he is not likely to 
spare his powers of swimming. He puts them forth so effectually 
that he goes almost straight across the stream and strikes the 
bank much higher up than Fane had done. ‘ Let her come safely 
across, too, O my God!’ prays Mrs, Fane in her heart. And now 
Major Coote and Lilian, too, have reached the bank, and Mrs. 
Fane is happy. And now the men come swimming across in a 
body. The light has faded away completely, and it is intensely 
dark. It is a black darkness here at the foot of the high bank 
forming the side of the valley. 

‘This is the pathway,’ cries one of the herdsmen very loud. 
‘This way.. We must hurry on, for you have a long way to go.’ 

‘Yes,’ says Hay. ‘This way!’ he shouts in English, ‘Is that 
you, Hamilton ? , 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Is Brodie with you ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I suppose he has landed lower down. Brodie! Brodie!’ he 
shouts; but there is no answer. 

‘Brodie! Brodie!’ shouts young Hamilton; but there is no 
answer. 

‘He was an old man, and perhaps the strength of the stream 
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was too great for him, and he is drowned,’ says one of the herds- 
men without any circumlocution. ‘He started with us, I know, 
for I was next to him.’ 

Hay puts his hand to his mouth and shouts out, ‘ Brodie! 
Brodie!’ until the welkin rings again. 

‘You need not wait for him, and you need not call to him, for 
he will not come or hear. He is gone dead for sure,’ says the 
herdsman who had last spoken. ‘ He started with me, and as he 
has not reached the bank he must have gone down into the race 
below the cliff.’ 

*Is there a race ?’ 

‘A very swift one; at the end of the hollow.’ 

By the hollow he means the hollow in the high bank of the 
valley, which forms a sort of bay, in which they had landed, and 
by reason of which the ford had been established here. 

‘ Let us go down to it,’ cries Hay. 

‘ You are only losing time needlessly ; you will never see that 
gentleman again,’ says the herdsman. 

‘We must make what search we can for him,’ cries Hay. 

He and Hamilton follow the river down to the end of the bay. 
It impinges directly on the clay cliff, which here presents a per- 
pendicular face, and flows along it in many a swirl and eddy, and 
with excessive swiftness. 

‘It is a dangerous bit of water, and he was an old man, and he 
was swimming in his clothes,’ says the herdsman, who holds so 
strongly to the belief that the absent man is dead and drowned 
for certain; and the sight of that rushing rapid causes the two 
young Englishmen to think that it must be so ‘ for certain’ too. 
But they have a natural feeling against going away from the place 
too soon, against coming to that conclusion too hastily. 

‘Cannot we continue our way down the river? He may have 
got to shore lower down,’ says Hay. 

‘It would take you a long time to mount the cliff, and you 
could not keep along the edge of it continuously, it is so cut up 
by ravines; and as you would have to go round each one of these 
it would take you one hour to get down half a mile,’ say the 
herdsmen. 

They turn sorrowfully back. And these swiftly passing 
moments are of the utmost value to them, and they have really 
spent a good deal of time—as was subsequently to appear, too 
much—in the search. 
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‘His body is now a mile from this, and his soul with God,’ 
says one of the herdsmen as they begin to retrace their steps. 

‘ He was not a bad chap after all,’ says young Hamilton. And 
that was the dirge or requiem of poor old Peter Brodie. Most of 
us will have as short a one. 

‘ Let us move on, let us move ; we have no time to lose,’ cries 
Hay, after they have rejoined the others, and he has said briefly, 
‘I am afraid poor Dr. Brodie is drowned ’—anxious to prevent the 
ladies from dwelling on the event; and he hurries them away from 
the river-bank. 

The sisters cast a horrified glance over the dim expanse of 
the river, guilty of many a death, as they tura away from it. 

The pathway runs for a long way up a narrow ravine and then 
ascends to the level of the country above. Here the fierce-faced 
herdsmen are to leave them. 

‘Follow this track, taking no other, neither to the right hand 
nor the left, and it will bring you to the metalled road. That 
goes straight to Abdoolapore. Or, if there are any twists and 
turnings in it, no other metalled road crosses it, so you cannot 
miss your way.’ 

‘Ver goot! Haw! To you wemosh oblige! Haw! ’is the way 
in which we might try to give some idea of the little Hindostanee 
sentence in which Major Fane endeavours to convey to the drovers, 
who have proved so much more kindly than their looks, his sense of 
the obligation he and the others lie under to them. Major Fane 
was a kind of man not likely to have much intercourse with the 
people of the country or to consider it worth his while to acquire a 
proper conversational command of their language. But Major 
Coote liked the natives, and his shooting excursions had brought 
him into close and constant intercourse with them. 

He thanks the herdsmen in better terms. 

‘We have nothing to pay you with just now,’ he is adding (in 
India you never carry money about the person), when one of them, 
the most predatory looking rascal of the lot, says: 

‘We want nothing of you. We would not take anything from 
you.’ 

‘But we should like to make you some return for the great 
kindness we have received at your hands.’ 

‘Well, sir, we earn our living in various ways, as our forefathers 
did before us; and some of these ways are not approved of by your 
police officers and magistrates. If you would send us a certificate _ 
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stating that we had helped you, it might perhaps be of service to 
some of us in the day of trouble.’ 

‘We will send you that and something else to remember us 
by,’ says Coote. ‘But to whom are we to address it? I know the 
name of your village.’ 

‘ Address it to me—to Dholuk Singh.’ And then, after more 
thanks, leave is taken of these rough thieving herdsmen, from 
whom they had expected to receive so much injury and had met 
with so much kindness. 

The moon has now risen, and the path runs clear before them. 
Many other pathways cross or leave it, but none of them confuse 
them—they differ so much in character from the one they have 
been enjoined to follow, or run so obviously out of their way. 
But now the pathway enters a ahak jungle and winds about so 
much as to cause them to lose their direction. In the middle of 
an open space, ringed round with trees, beyond which they cannot 
see, the pathway suddenly divides into three, all three of the same 
size, and all going very much in the same direction. Which are 
they to take? ‘The middle one,’ says Hay, unhesitatingly; the 
herdsmen had told them to turn neither to the right hand nor to 
the left. While they are debating they are very much surprised 
to see two natives appear before them; they seem to have risen 
up out of the ground, which, in a certain sense, is indeed 
the case. For these were two thieves who were on their way 
to Khizrabad, which they thought would just now prove an 
admirable field for the exercise of their skill. They had been 
moving conspicuously across the middle of the open space, when 
they had seen a large party enter upon that little amphitheatre 
through its surrounding wall of trees. They had immediately 
squatted themselves down behind a little bush, not higher than an 
ordinary chair, but which afforded them all the concealment they 
needed. They had then brought their keen hearing to bear on 
finding out who these people might be. It soon informed them. 

‘ Feringhee log’ (‘ English people’), 

© Yes.’ 

‘From Khizrabad.’ 

So.’ 

‘ Making for Abdoolapore.’ 

*So.’ 

€ Too many to rob.’ 

* So,’ 
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They watch them until they come to the divergence of the 
pathways. 

‘They do not know the way.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘We will lead them into Khizrabad and claim the reward 
offered for their apprehension.’ 

So.’ 

He is a fellow of few words, of monosyllables, not a man of 
glib tongue like his companion; he supplies in their confederacy 
the brute force, the other supplies the brains. As they get near 
the English people they make them a deep salaam. 

‘ Which of these pathways will take us to the road that runs 
towards Abdoolapore, crossing the Jumna by a ferry a little way 
from here ?’ asks Hay. 

‘That is the one,’ says the artful glib-tongued member of the 
thievish brotherhood, pointing to the glimmering line that runs 
away to the right. 

‘That one!’ exclaims Hay, in a tone of astonishment. 
‘Why, that one runs south, and Abdoolapore lies to the north 
of us!’ 

‘Oh, it winds about a good deal. It has many turns and 
twists in it. We ourselves are making for the road you want. 
Our village lies by the side of it. You have only to accompany 
us. Weare in a hurry to reach our home; the night is advanc- 
ing.’ And he and the other man-move along the pathway he had 
indicated. The English folks follow, though Hay keeps looking 
up at the moon and exclaiming, ‘ Extraordinary! most extraordi- 
nary! We keep facing the moon and she ought to be to the right 
of us.’ 

Then the glib-tongued thief places himself by Hay’s side and 
enters into conversation with him. His speech is fluent and 
polished to a degree that appears very surprising in a common 
villager, as he seerns to be. This attracts Hay’s attention. 

‘ Your tongue is very clean. You speak well.’ 

‘I was servant to a very learned man for many years—ten 
years—from the age of fourteen to that of twenty-two. He 
taught me to read and write. I suppose you honorable gentlemen 
have been forced to leave Khizrabad owing to the unfortunate 
circumstances of yesterday?’ he goes on glibly. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How disgracefully and how foolishly these sepoys have 
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behaved by being unfaithful to their salt, and throwing away their 
means of livelihood.’ 

‘Yes; most wickedly and foolishly. It seems to me that we 
are going due south.’ 

‘A twist in the pathway. I suppose you do not hold, sir, 
that the rule of the English has been overturned, and that of 
the Nuwab Sahib re-established for ever, as the people are 
saying ?’ 

‘No. Ido not see that the pathway twists, and we are steadily 
going south.’ , 

‘We honest people prefer the rule of the English.’ 

‘I should say we were going in the direction of Khizrabad.’ 

‘There have been terrible doings there. All the Christian 
people have been killed and their houses plundered and burnt ; 
even women and children have been slain. Oh, Lord! that there 
should be such wicked people in this world: thieves, and robbers, 
and murderers, deceivers, and betrayers, traffickers in human 
blood.’ 

‘The moon is still full face to us.’ 

* But we are great lovers of the English.’ 

‘You understand what road we want to get to? You are quite 
sure that this pathway leads to it ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. But the road lies a good way off, and the windings 
of the pathway make the distance longer.’ 

They move for some time in another and denser dhak jungle, 
where it is impossible to take any note of the points of the com- 
pass. But at length they pass out from it on to a broad, open, 
barren plain. And now the smooth-tongued thief hastens to ply 
Hay with questions. Which was his regiment? How had he 
escaped from Khizrabad? Where had he passed the preceding 
night—and this day ? 

As they cross the open plain Hay catches sight of a great 
depression in the land to the right. He loses sight of it again as 
they pass across a freshly broken-up tract, where the poorly cul- 
tivated clod-laden fields, having around them thin miserable 
fences to keep out the antelope, alternate with patches of ancient 
scrub. Then the appearance of groves begins to indicate that 
they are entering on a more fertile, or longer cultivated, tract. 
And the glimmering lights and the barking of dogs begins to indi- 
cate the vicinity of villages. And Hay remarks that all the lights 
glimmer, and the barks sound to the left, and not to the right 
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of him ; a void space seems to lie in that direction, and now again 
he seems to be looking into it. 

-‘ What is that?’ he asks of the talking thief, interrupting 
him in the midst of his glib discourse. 

‘That! What?’ 

‘That hollow ; that lower ground to the right.’ 

‘It is some lower ground. Yes, to-day those villainous, evil- 
minded sepoys have been acting as if the whole place belonged to 
them; they have been abusing the respectable inhabitants; no 
respectable woman dare show herself in the streets; they have 
been compelling the shop-keepers to sell to them at their own 
prices—sometimes they do not pay them at all. It is an evil 
state of things. The rogues and rascals have it all their own way. 
Honest people——’ 

‘Of what stream is that the valley? I see the glimmer of 
water.’ 

‘Oh, of the Hindun. Honest people go in fear of their lives.’ 

‘The Hindun!’ cries Hay. ‘ Why, that is some eight miles 
from the Jumna. We could not have come that distance yet.’ 

The Hindun is the first great affluent of the Jumna after it 
leaves its parent mountains. It joins it just below Khizrabad, and 
so makes it navigable from that point downward. 

‘Oh, the two rivers make a great bend and come together 
very near here; the edges of their lowlands are only about three 
miles apart. You will see that the edge of the valley of the 
river will be near us only for a short way. The bend is a very 
sharp one.’ 

There must certainly be a very sharp bend in the course of the 
river, or in the run of the pathway, for they suddenly find them- 
selves at the very edge of the depression or valley, with the shining 
stream flowing close beneath them, and then but a few paces 
further on and they have turned their faces away from it, and the 
high tree-covered table-land lies before them. 

But the sight of the flowing water has been enough for Hay. 

‘This is the Hindun itself—the river,’ he says to the nimble- 
tongued thief, 

‘Yes, the river itself.’ 

‘ How comes it then that we are looking down stream? If we 
were on the bank of the Hindun and had it on our right-hand 
side, we should have the stream flowing towards us and not away 
from us. We should be looking up stream.’ 
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‘We were looking up stream just now.’ 

‘No, we were not. Are you sure this is not the valley of the 
Jumna? You villain! you know itis. You are conducting us 
back to Khizrabad,’ and he seizes the man by the shoulder; but 
the thief slips out of his grasp by a practised wriggle. 

‘If we could only have got you round this corner it would 
have been all right. We should have got you to the first outpost 
where the Nuwab’s troops are stationed. Good-bye!’ and he darts 
away, his heels as nimble as his tongue, and his confederate 
follows him. 

‘The scoundrels!’ cries Hay. ‘They wanted to deliver us up 
to the Nuwab for the sake of the reward. They would have made 
a good sum by us.’ 

There is nothing to be done now but retrace their steps. 
The smooth-tongued rascal had inflicted a very great injury on 
them ; he had robbed them of some of the precious hours of the 
night, he had robbed them of much of their physical strength 
—and the ladies, unaccustomed to walking, more accustomed to 
riding in a carriage, needed the whole of their available stock of 
it for the work of the night. How wearisome, how profitless 
seems their journey back to the point from which they had been 
misled! That needless waste of time and strength depresses their 
spirits. Indeed, had it not been for this misleading they would 
probably have reached Abdoolapore the next morning, and this 
narrative been the shorter. This time they follow the middle one 
of the three divergent pathways, and it conducts them all right 
to the public highway. They move much more quickly along the 
smooth metalled high road, not only because of its smoothness, but 
because their hearts are lighter at the thought that they have now, 
as it were, got grasp of the line connecting them with the haven 
of safety. Hope will make even a rough road smooth. The only 
drawback is that they have now entered on a highly cultivated, 
and therefore densely populated tract. The villages and hamlets 
are everywhere around them, their positions indicated by the 
twinkling of lights, the barking of dogs. But luckily they come 
to none lying immediately on the road. -And this is the time of 
the night when the villagers are all gathered together in their 
villages, and are smoking their hooqas and enjoying a little bit of 
friendly gossip before lying down on their carpets, or rude bed- 
steads, out in the open air. 

But still Major Coote enjoins strict silence as they move along 
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in the shadow of the tall trees bordering the road. Then the cul- 
tivated tract comes to an end, and they launch from its sharp 
edge on to a barren plain, whose wide, level expanse, with the 
moonbeams glittering on the saline efflorescence with which it is 
covered, makes it look like a great lake or sea. And when they 
have advanced on to the plain they have nothing but its glim- 
mering surface around them, and nature seems reduced to its ele- 
ments of earth and sky. In the absence of everything else the 
moonlight seems to take solid form: the silvery lustre seems pal- 
pable. There is nothing for their eyes to rest on, unless, indeed, 
they look up and let them rest, awed and delighted, on the majestic 
orb speeding in solitary grandeur across the vault of the sky. There 
is no longer need for the fugitives to keep together in a compact 
body. They separate into couples. Some of them prefer to walk 
on the flat surface of the plain rather than on the road. William 
Hay and Beatrice are walking together, she asking him tenderly 
about his wound. The husband and wife are walking together, 
side by side, as they have not walked since that long ago when 
they were first engaged. The feeling of close relationship which 
in ordinary and commonplace times is apt to become ordinary and 
commonplace too is vivified in times of trial. The reviving and 
strengthening of such bonds is the gain of loss, the good of ill, 
the jewel in the head of the ugly toad adversity. And young 
Hamilton is walking by the side of Lilian, who finds the surface 
of the plain more pleasant to her stockinged feet-—she had lost 
her shoes in the Jumna—than the hard metalled surface of the 
road or its dusty sides. And Major Coote trudges along by him- 
self, lamenting only that he has not a cigar to smoke. 

And so they move on talking, or silent in unspoken commu- 
nion. And so they toil slowly on one way, while the great orb is 
speeding- the other. And now the shore, the edge of another 
fertile grove and hamlet-covered tract, looms up before them, and 
they have reached the end of the barren, sea-like plain. Once 
more is there a line of tall umbrageous trees on either side of the 
road; once more do the groves, and villages, and hamlets loom in 
dark masses. But the position of the latter is no longer indicated 
by the twinkling of lights and the barking of dogs, for the 
barren plain was a very wide one, and had taken them long to 
cross, and it was now the deadest time of the night, the time of 
deepest repose for nature and for man, the hours between mid- 
night and morn. Now was not heard the voice of beast or bird, 
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of hyena or of jackal, of nightjar or of owl. Save for the vivid 
moonlight the pulse of nature stood still. There is a chilliness in 
the air. They suffer from the cold of the night, as they have suf- 
fered from the heat of the day: feel it the more because of that 
heat, feel it the more because of their wet garments drenched 
through in the passage of the river. As they seat themselves on 
the masonry platform of a well by the side of the road to rest 
themselves, they lament that they have not brought with them 
something wherewith to draw the water, because they are suf- 
fering also a great deal from thirst. (When the cultivator goes 
to the well in order to water his fields he takes his own huge 
leathern bucket and long thick rope, just as he takes his own 
pair of bullocks, and each person coming to a well draws the 
water for himself by means of his own line and lotah, or brass 
drinking-vessel.) Looking at their watches, they see that it isa 
little after two o’clock. We haye passed, therefore, from the 
fifth to the sixth day of our tale. But, in order to chronicle events 
in the due order of time, we must now go back to the fourth day, 
the memorable Monday, the day of the outbreak, instead of on 
with the sixth. 


CHAPTER XXIXx, 
IN THE PALACE. 


WueEn Mr. Wynn was told by his servants of the disturbance in 
the city, he thought it a mere ordinary bazaar riot. Even when, 
in accord with their urgent appeals, he had determined to take 
May up to the cantonment, he supposed that it was probably only 
one of those fights between Hindoos and Mahommedans which 
were not uncommon in the town. Even when his progress had 
been interrupted and his course diverted, when the Nuwab’s troopers 
had ordered his coachman to drive to the palace, no sense of any 
especial personal danger, for May or himself, troubled him, In fact, 
he looked on the being conducted to the palace as being taken 
toa place of safety. The Nuwab had always been on the most 
friendly terms with the English residents and with himself. May 
herself had been more disturbed. She had not witnessed one éf 
those religious conflicts betwixt Mahommedans and Hindoos which 
had often attained large proportions and given the local autho- 
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‘rities so much trouble to subdue. But when, on stepping out of 
the carriage within the palace walls, she sees Philip Lennox ride 
in through the gateway, she too feels that all is safe. The vivid 
brightening of her face, as she turned it towards him, which made 
its beauty shine forth as does a fair landscape when a gleam of 
sunshine falls upon it—the vivid look of joy and welcome, loving 
welcome, in her eyes—caused Lennox to think himself amply 
repaid for having given up the chance of active military employ- 
ment without the palace to-day. The officer commanding the 
Nuwab’s troops had started when he had seen Lennox ride in at the 
gateway; but he now walks quietly up to the group, and saying, 
*You would like to join the other English people,’ bids them 
follow him. The aspect of affairs does not seem disturbing to the 
new-comers. But when Lennox observes the dirty, neglected con- 
dition of the little courtyard into which they are conducted, 
observes how carefully the gate is closed behind them, and hears 
their conductor say in an off-hand way, and in a tone of voice very 
different indeed from the polite one in which he had addressed 
them as they came along, ‘Here are some more of them,’ he 
experiences a sudden misgiving, which, if it depresses him, also 
makes him glad that he had determined to come into the palace 
and be with May. Were she safe within it, he would rather be 
without ; but if any danger threatens her within, he is glad to be 
- within too, by her side, though there is no man on earth to whom 
inaction on a day like this could be more terrible. The narrow, 
dirty staircase, to the foot of which they are conducted, does not. 
add to his misgivings, for he knows that these are common in 
the finest Eastern houses. Splendid inner domestic staircases 
belong to the chilly West ; magnificent outer public flights of steps 
to the warm East. And when they have entered the apartment to 
which the staircase leads their first thoughts are occupied with the 
people they’meet there. ‘You here!’ say Lennox and Mr. Wynn 
in one breath to Mr. Melvil. 

‘Yes, I am here,’ says the head of their community, 
gloomily. 

‘You here!’ says Maud Hilton to Lennox, as he happens to 
stand by her. ‘I had hoped’—the colour rises into her face—‘ I 
mean understood, that you had left Khizrabad.’ 

‘I thought I would stay over to-day. Iam very glad now I 
did.’ 

Maud Hilton feels a sinking of the heart such as she had not 
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experienced during the most terrible preceding moments of that 
day. She understood him. He was glad that he had remained 
to be with May Wynn this day. 

After a quick exchange of experiences—* How did you come 
here?’ ‘Who would have expected that we should meet together 
here when we parted at the parade-ground this morning? ’—Mr. 
Melvil leads Lennox away to the end of the long apartment in 
order to obtain from him a more particular account of what is 
going on without. 

They are men of opposite character. They belong to antago- 
nistic official schools—the non-regulation and the regulation, the: 
autocratic and the bureaucratic. While Lennox despised the red- 
tape system which Mr. Melvil worked so well, Mr. Melvil had a 
great horror of the lawless method of administration in which 
Lennox had distinguished himself. But each knew that the other 
wasastrongman. They came together instinctively in the present 
crisis, 

Lennox can only tell that matters have got worse. ‘The 66th 
has killed its officers and joined the mutineers, and so greatly 
added to their strength.’ 

‘But why did not Moss come down to the city with his whole 
force at once ?’ 

‘He ought to have done so—got in touch with these scoundrels 
and never lost touch of them until he had smashed them up.’ 

‘It is a pity he is so old.’ 

‘Yes; that is the worst of our seniority system.’ 

‘And I cannot imagine why the pursuing force from Abdoo- 
lapore is not here. They must have sent one after the 
mutineers.’ 

‘If they had it would have been here by this. I am begin- 
ning to think they have not sent one. Old Heaviside is nothing 
but a mass of flesh now. We would not keep him in the Punjab.’ 

‘The greater need for more energetic movements here. If I 
and you were only with the Brigadier, out of this place!’ And 
then the refrain which has been ringing through his brain for so- 
many hours finds expression in words again, 

‘To think of my being in confinement here when I should be 
without, ordering, encouraging, directing.’ 

‘Then we are in confinement ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘In the Nuwab’s palace—his soldiers on guard below. Has 
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he joined these mutineers ? That would give a new aspect to the 
affair. I have always thought there was more than we knew in 
the present mutinous condition of the sepoys; the new cartridge 
does not explain it.’ 

‘I am certain that the Nuwab himself has not gone against 
us. He is weak and indolent, but he is no fool, and he has a keen 
enough eye for his own interests. It is that intriguing Sikunder 
Begum. In fact, the man said that it was expressly by her 
orders that I was put into confinement here.’ ‘That does for 
her,’ he adds in an aside. 

‘Then we ought to try and see the Nuwab.’ 

‘ Exactly, exactly,’ says Mr. Melvil eagerly. ‘That is what I 
want todo. I am sure that if I could only get to speak to him I 
should be able to direct things from here—even be able to get our- 
selves sent up tothe cantonment. But I cannot get a message sent 
to him. I have been down twice to the men on guard, but they 
only laughed at me and abused me.’ The colour rose dark and 
red into Melvil’s face. That was a terrible experience for one 
accustomed to nothing from the natives but the utmost, not to 
say cringing, deference. ‘* They shall pay for that yet.’ 

‘ And the ladies cannot possibly remain here all day long,’ says 
Lennox, glancing down the long, bare, empty, dirty room. ‘ Let 
us go down to the fellows once more. Perhaps I may be able to 
induce them to take the message, or have it sent.’ 

Whether that commanding look and presence, that command- 
ing tone of voice, which had awed furious men into obedience in 
situations which to Lennox himself had seemed far more critical 
and dangerous, would have the same effect here, was not to be put 
to the test. Footsteps are now heard on the stairs, and the chief 
eunuch, Jhundoo Khan, with a following of three or four armed 
men, enters the room, Jhundoo Khan hoped hereafter to be 
prime minister, commander of the forces—what not; but at 
present he held his own post as chief of the zenana, and he took 
a great pleasure and pride in his duties ; he had also made them 
very profitable. When he had been informed that two English 
young women had been placed in the apartment as prisoners, he 
had determined to visit it as soon as he could; and when he hears 
of the arrival of a third one he immediately hastens to it. He 
must take the disposal of them in his own hands at once. Here 
was a rare chance. Here was favour to be won of the young 


princes, perhaps of the Nuwab himself. Here was money to be 
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made. He must not let anyone else take advantage of the chance— 
interfere here. It was his business. The moment he enters the 
room he takes a professional look at the three girls, standing 
together. 

‘I have come to arrange about quarters for you,’ he says in 
his thin, shrill voice. ‘These young ladies cannot remain in so 
poor a place as this.’ ‘ The padre’s daughter is the best-looking of 
the three,’ he thinks to himself. He knows very well who the 
three are. He has often taken the trouble to look at them, 
though they have never before taken the trouble to look at him. 

‘I must have an interview with the Nuwab Sahib, and that-at 
once,’ says Mr. Melvil. 

‘The Nuwab Sahib is ill. He cannot be disturbed.’ 

*It will be better for him to be disturbed—it will be more 
profitable for him. You will go and inform him that I must have 
an interview with him and at once. It will be for his own benefit.’ 

‘The royal bed-chamber is closed,’ squeaks the eunuch; ‘no 
one dare even go near it now.’ 

‘I command you to take him my message at once,’ says 
Melvil, in a peremptory tone of voice. 

‘Command me! I will slap you across the mouth.’ Those are 
the words the eunuch has on his lips to utter. But he glances 
at May Wynn: he has conceived a great admiration for her; he 
longs to make her over to somebody—sell her; he longs to get 
her into his power at once. So he answers Mr. Melvil quietly. 

‘The Nuwab Sahib cannot really be disturbed just now. His 
orders, the physician’s orders, are imperative. He has retired 
to his royal couch to sleep. He must have his sleep. When he 
has had his sleep he will be better. He will awaken in the after- 
noon—nay, sooner, for he has not had his mid-day meal. Your 
message shall be delivered to him then. And, in the meanwhile, 
if the ladies will come with me, I will take them to better apart- 
ments, properly furnished apartments, apartments cooled with 
tatees.’ 

‘ And these gentlemen ?’ asks Mrs. Hilton. 

‘ Arrangements will be made for them here.’ 

‘I will not go anywhere without my husband. I will not be 
parted from him,’ says Mrs. Hilton, decisively. 

‘Nor I from my father,’ exclaims May Wynn. 

‘The apartments are in the zenana, and you know the 
gentlemen could not go in there,’ says the eunuch. 
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‘That is true,’ says Mr. Melvil. He has no direct personal 
interest in the women. And he has no thought of any special 
danger threatening them. Their nationality will protect them. 
The terrible events of the Mutiny have not yet happened. As 
yet the white skin ensures its possessors honour and respect and 
security ; does not as yet mark them out for humiliation and dis- 
honour and destruction. None of the Englishmen suspect what is 
in the eunuch’s mind. Had Lennox done so most certainly it 
would not have gone well with Jhundoo Khan. 

‘I remain here,’ exclaims Mrs. Hilton firmly. 

‘You can do that if you like,’ says Jhundoo Khan, as he 
strokes his aged hairless chin with his long bony fingers; ‘and 
these tender, delicate young women,’ surveying the girls with his 
vicariously wanton eyes, ‘ will come with me.’ 

‘Neither I nor my daughters will be parted from my hus- 
band,’ says Mrs. Hilton peremptorily, looking at the eunuch 
fiercely. 

At this moment a man comes flying into the room, as he has 
come flying up the staircase, though his naked feet have made no 
noise upon it, and cries out to the eunuch : 

‘I have found you at last. The Sikunder Begum has called 
you—has called you quickly. You must come to her at once. 
You must let nothing delay you—nothing.’ 

‘I will return as soon as I can,’ says Jhundoo Khan, looking 
at Mr. Melvil, ‘and it may be with an intimation from his High- 
ness the Nuwab that he will be able to see you. Perhaps I may 
be able to arrange for separate apartments for you, for each family 
separately.’ A new scheme for getting them into his power has 
come into his head. 

‘You will send in something for the ladies to sit on at once,’ 
says Lennox. 

‘Yes, and something nice for them to eat,’ says the eunuch. 
‘But I hope soon to conduct them—you all—to better apart- 
ments.’ 

‘And water,’ says Mr. Hilton. 

‘ Yes—water,’ and the eunuch hurries away, for the Sikunder 
Begum rules to-day. 

And now the suddenly made prisoners pass the time in more 
detailed narration of what has happened to themall. The Hiltons 
and Mr. Melvil have already interchanged experiences, but the 
last-comers have to hear their story and tell their own in complete 
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detail. The narratives of Mr. Melvil and the Hiltons are the most 
thrilling, Lennox passing lightly over his own encounters and 
narrow escapes on the way to the Wynns’. The singularity of 
their experience, Mr. Wynn points out, is that they had thought 
that nothing very extraordinary was happening. 

‘It was you who were in danger of your lives,’ says May Wynn 
with a shudder, looking at Maud and Agnes Hilton. ‘I should 
have fainted had I been in your place. I do not know how you 
had the courage to face that man, Mrs. Hilton; his mere look, 
his appearance, would have been too much for me.’ 

‘I suppose a mother will do anything in defence of her chil- 
dren,’ says Mrs. Hilton ; ‘and I was defending my own life too.’ 

But they all applaud her heroic action, none more loudly than 
Lennox. And Maud Hilton, standing by his side, a little apart 
from the others, hungers to hear from him some special word of 
delight at her own escape from such deadly peril, but it comes 
not. May Wynn drops her handkerchief, and he strides forward 
to lift it up for her, eager to be of the smallest service to her. 
Maud Hilton’s heart is very bitter within her. The hottest 
hours of the day, those succeeding noon, are now upon them, 
and the myriads of flies are a great torment to them. Then a 
troop of men arrive with bedsteads and stools, and baskets con- 
taining cakes and sweetmeats, and, what is far more welcome than 
all, earthenware jars of water. Lie back in your chair and close - 
your eyes, and see how soon twenty minutes go by: and so the 
time slips by with them. And the fulfilment of the eunuch’s 
promise of sending them the bedsteads and food and drink, makes 
them hope for the fulfilment of his other promises, and hope helps 
the heaviest moments by. But now a very long time has elapsed 
since the eunuch’s hasty departure. And Mr. Melvil, the chief 
civil functionary, the man in highest authority, stands in a very 
different relation to the events of the day than any of the other 
men in here with him. Mr. Wynn may lament deeply the probable 
loss of those carefully cherished memorials of his wife and his 
happy married life; Mr. Hilton may lament deeply the plunder 
of the Bank and of his own property; but while Mr. Melvil may 
also perhaps have to lament the destruction of a splendid house 
and valuable property, which possess the quality, rare in India, of 
having been in his family for two generations back, his confine- 
ment and withdrawal from action this day mean to him what they 
do not to any of the others—mean so much to him, the capable, 
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energetic, ambitious man, in supreme authority here. The day 
is passing by: is he to have no share in its extraordinary and 
important occurrences? He paces up and down the apartment. 
He cannot sit still. He cannot endure the delay any longer. 

‘Will you come down with me to the guard? I must send a 
man to inquire what has become of the eunuch,’ he says to 
Lennox. 

At this moment the girls jump up as they feel their seats 
tremble under them, and gaze at one another with terrified looks, 
as a low deep roar. fills the apartment, notwithstanding all its 
closed doors. 

‘It is an earthquake,’ says Maud Hilton. 

‘An explosion,’ says Lennox ; ‘it must be in the Arsenal.’ 

‘Can it be that our troops from Abdoolapore have arrived?’ 
says Mr. Hilton excitedly. ‘They may have sent a shell into the 
town and it may have dropped into the powder godowns in the 
Arsenal.’ 

That being the most agreeable surmise, they adopt it. 

Mr. Melvil and Lennox go down tothe guard. They have not 
heard where the explosion was. Yes, the chief eunuch said 
that he was coming back shortly to remove the Feringhees to 
another place ; he had probably been delayed; there was a great 
turmoil in the palace to-day. 

The two Englishmen go upstairs again; and as the outer air 
is now somewhat cooler, they open the doors, and all go out into 
the verandah overlooking the court. And they form groups and 
talk, The three girls are together, and they discuss what effect 
‘to-day’s occurrences are likely to have on that great coming event 
in which they are all so much interested and in which they are 
to play leading parts—Beatrice Fane’s wedding. And Mr. Hilton 
and his wife are together, and he is expressing his hope that if the 
Bank’s money is gone its books at all events may be safe—one of 
those books is more valuable than all the gold coins lost, even 
though there were so many of them—and he thinks that they 
must be safe. Why should they be taken away or destroyed? 
And Lennox and Mr. Wynn discuss the unexpected situation 
together. Mr. Wynn expresses his astonishment: ‘ We in con- 
finement! In Khizrabad! In the Nuwab’s palace! Here! 
What does it mean ?’ 

‘It means that this is not merely a mutiny in some of our 
sepoy regiments, but a great political convulsion,’ says Lennox 
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thoughtfully. And Mr. Melvil is pacing up and down the 
verandah by himself. Again has his impatience almost passed 
beyond the limits of endurance, when he gives a joyful cry as he- 
sees the chief eunuch coming in at the gateway. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE CHANGE OF QUARTEES. 


THE eunuch had, as we know, told the truth when he said that 
the Nuwab had shut himself up in his chamber and refused to see 
anyone. But there was one to whom neither the Nuwab nor 
those about him dared to refuse admittance. This was the 
Sikunder Begum. The Nuwab has enjoyed some hours of com-- 
plete seclusion and rest, when the Begum is announced. The 
Delight of the Palace is desirous of ascertaining from the Sun of’ 
Wealth how his disposition is now. She makes the inquiry. 

‘There is a great pain in my head,’ says the poor Nuwab, 
as he rests his right elbow on his right knee, and then lays his 
right cheek on the palm of his right hand. 

She soothes him and sympathises with him. Truly her voice- 
is that of the bulbul: he has often said so in verse. 

‘ What her dearest one needs is rest.’ 

The Nuwab nods his head. 

‘What her beloved one requires is quiet.’ 

The Nuwab nods his head. 

‘A few hours’ more rest and quiet and the monarch of her- 
heart will be able to hold the public durbar she has promised in 
his name.’ 

‘Oh, my poor head!’ groans the Nuwab. 

‘Nay, we need not hold the durbar if he does not feel equal to 
it. It is much desired by the leaders of the now victorious 
troops, but she can satisfy them. Would she not do anything to 
ensure her master rest?’ 

‘ May every blessing rest upon you!’ 

‘But there is one document here that it is necessary for him 
to sign.’ And she lifts up from the side of the dais the Nuwab’s 
highly ornamental pen-and-ink case which is lying there as usual. 

* What is it about ?’ asks the Nuwab. 

‘ His Mightiness needs rest. Why should he take the needless. 
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trouble to ask. He has but to affix his august signature 
here.’ 

‘If you hesitate to tell me, it is the more necessary for me to- 
know,’ says the Nuwab sharply. 

‘It is the warrant for the execution of the English people now 
in imprisonment here.’ 

‘English people—in imprisonment—here? Who are they ?’ 

‘Oh, only some half dozen men and women.’ 

‘Women! women! You would not have women slain?’ 

‘Why not?’ says the Begum fiercely. ‘Is it not the she- 
wolves that breed the he-wolves? When you slay wild beasts 
or noxious reptiles do you stay to inquire whether they are male 
or female? Do you not rather slay the female serpent? These 
English shall be rooted out of the land—man, woman, and child— 
_the whole infidel brood of them. Does not the Koran, the exalted, 
the revelation of the will of God, enjoin us, in many places, to 
destroy the infidel, to slay them wherever we find them ?’ 

‘Not women.’ 

‘There is no distinction of sexes.’ 

The Begum had learnt Persian and Arabic, because of the 
delight she took in the exercise of her strong mental faculties, to 
please the Nuwab, and because she loved distinction. She had 
learnt a great many passages of the Koran by heart, because of 
the religious merit acquired thereby ; because of the applause it 
brought her; and because of the power those authoritative 
utterances gave her. Most of all, because of her desire to grasp: 
and wield their authoritative utterances, because of her strong 
personal pleasure in them, had she devoted herself to learning all 
those texts that commanded the slaying of the infidel. 

‘When ye encounter the unbelievers strike off their heads.’ 

‘Kill the idolators wheresoever ye shall find them.’ 

These and many other like passages does she now quote. But 
the Nuwab is immovable. . 

‘This deed would not only be wrong but foolish,’ he exclaims.. 
‘It would be more in accord with good policy to treat these people: 
well.’ 

‘I would have them all slain, because it is commanded, and 
because I hate them, and above all because it is in accord with 
good policy. If we fail it will be better to have no one to bear 
witness against us. Dead people tell no tales.’ 

The Nuwab then takes his stand on his complete inability, 
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at the present moment, even to write his name. ‘I cannot 
-do it.’ 
‘Then that must serve,’ says the Begum, and she traces on the 
paper an imitation of the pretty and curious convolution of 
-characters which forms the Nuwab’s signature, and which she has 
often amused herself and him by copying. ‘And that is your 
seal at all events,’ and she takes his private seal from the writing- 
case and puts its impress on the paper. ‘She has brought great 
trouble on the house, and now she will bring utter destruction on 
it,’ groans the poor Nuwab, when she has left the room. He has 
.often said that her voice was to him as that of the bulbul; but 
‘though he had never said it, he had often thought, as he did now, 
that her voice had been also in his ear as that of the ominous 
-screech-owl. 

Returned to her apartment—the beautiful octagon chamber 
—the Begum sends an urgent message to the chief eunuch to 
wait upon her at once: that was the one delivered to him in the 
room where the English people were confined; they did not know 
how nearly it concerned them. She is now on her dais, reclining 
-against a heap of cushions, while the Soubahdar Rustum Khan 
-and the chief eunuch are seated before her. 

‘But here is the Nuwdb’s warrant for their execution,’ the 
Begum is saying, as she holds up the paper. 

‘The slaying of women is to me forbidden,’ the Soubahdar 
reiterates. 

‘But you have only to make the arrangements.’ 

‘I will not have anything to do with their death.’ 

‘ Have you not often said that you would do anything for me?’ 

‘ Anything that may become me as a man and a soldier.’ 

‘And are we not commanded to slay the infidel?’ and she 
- quotes him the texts. 

‘Well, I have disobeyed too many of the good precepts of the 

Koran, the exalted, to be troubled about disobeying some of the 
-severe ones. To do this deed would be against my honour.’ 

‘What is commanded by your religion cannot be against your 
honour.’ 

But all her arguments are in vain. Then she hints that the 
‘loss of her favour, of the Nuwab’s favour, may mean the frustra- 
tion of his ambitious hopes. ‘ How can you hope to command our 
armies, if you do not carry out our wishes—if you disobey the 
Nuwab’s commands—if you are so squeamish ?’ 
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‘ Not for the sake of anything to my personal advantage could 
I take part in a deed that would so shame my manhood. And it 
would be well if you would now give me permission to depart. I 
have many things to attend to.’ 

And she gives him permission to depart. 

‘Then I will hand the warrant to you, Jhundoo Khan,’ says 
the Begum. ‘ You dare not refuse to carry it out.’ 

‘I wonder at his Highness issuing it, or his signing it,’ says 
the eunuch, looking at the paper. 

‘Is not that his own signature—his own seal?’ 

‘Yes,’ says the eunuch, looking at them. 

‘ But it is a pity, a great pity—they are such handsome young 
women,’ goes on the guardian and provider of the zenana 
reflectively. ‘Ha!’ says the Begum, ‘for that speech of yours 
too must they die. I will not have those white-faced women 
about here. You would like to gain favour and make money by 
them, I know. But remember, Jhundoo Khan, that if you would 
attain to wealth and power you can do so now only through me.’ 

They then discuss the matter quietly. 

‘After I have conveyed them to their separate apartments 
they can be killed there. I can get plenty todoit. The men of 
Sheitanpara are abroad to-day. They are plying their trade in the 


- open—are ready to do murder for hire. You will pay them well ?’ 


‘ Yes ’—and then the Begum is silent for a while. 

‘No; I must see that pig of a Milmil’ (Melvil) ‘Sahib die with 
my own eyes ’—and then she is silent again for a few minutes ; 
and then she gives the eunuch certain directions. 

When Melvil saw the eunuch enter the courtyard the last rays 
of the setting sun were, not flooding the land—they do not do that 
at this season of the year—but illuminating the heavens, and the 
eastern horizon glows with as bright a light as the western. A 
clear white light shines within the enclosures and courtyards of 
the palace. Melvil and the others move into the long apartment, 
and Melvil hastens to the end of it to meet the chief eunuch, who, 
having left his armed retainers at the foot of the stairs, enters it 
alone. 

‘I have come to conduct you to other apartments which I have 
had prepared for you.’ Though he does not employ the compli- 
mentary epithets, ‘Cherisher of the Poor, and ‘Sun of Wealth,’ 
and ‘ High in Place,’ of which he would have been so profuse a 
day or two before, Melvil remarks that the tone of his voice and 
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his manner and bearing are more polite than they have been 
at any previous period of the day. ‘ We ought not to have been 
put into this apartment at all. We should not have been kept 
here all day without any comforts, without any tatees or punkahs,” 
says Mr. Melvil sharply. ‘I hope our sleeping apartments will be 
better.’ 

‘The best in the world—small, but you will sleep more 
soundly in them than you have ever slept before. Will you follow 
me?’ 

In front of the courtyard extends a wide open space which 
runs the whole length of the fortress, from one gateway to’the 
other, and separates the private buildings of the palace proper, 
which run along the river-side or eastward battlement, from the 
more public buildings, which run along the westward or city-side 
battlement. They move across this towards the palace. They 
pass through a gateway and enter a pretty little garden, whose 
walks are paved with marble and in which I have often lingered— 
as I would fain linger now—and mused on the different sensations 
produced by this shut-in garden and those conveyed by a garden 
out in the open face of nature. What a contrast, here, between the 
tender flowers and the hard stone, between the waving boughs and 
tremulous leaves of the trees and the hard, straight, firmly fixed 
lines of the buildings! From the garden they enter a small inner 
courtyard, into which the watercourse irrigating the garden runs. 
The water, taken off from the Jumna so many miles higher up, 
dashes merrily along the masonry conduit that is now conducting 
it back to the Jumna again—rejoicing, an eastern writer would 
say, to rejoin its parent stream, as our souls ought to rejoice at 
the moment of death, at the moment of approaching reconfluence- 
with the Divine original souree— 

Blest moment of release from bonds of clay, 
The soul, rejoicing, heavenward wings its course, 


And throwing off its vesture of decay, 
The spark Divine flies upward to its source. 


They move along the conduit, and, in doing so, advance toward a 
body of men who are standing by the side of it, at the point 
where it turns almost at right angles in its course. The conduit 
is a wide one, and has perpendicular masonry sides. They and 
these men are on the same side of the channel and within the angle 
formed by its change of direction. The eunuch, leading, passes a. 
little way on in this new direction and then suddenly halts. The 
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English are within the very point of the angle: the men waiting 
there and the eunuch’s followers, six in number, suddenly forma line 
behind them ; they are hemmed in between them and the conduit, 
in a small and triangular space. The manceuvre had been carried 
out as the Begum had directed. 

The chief eunuch has wheeled round, and drawing his scimitar 
from its gorgeous scabbard, he says to Mr. Melvil, coming im- 
mediately behind him: ‘ The orders are that you are to be killed 
here.’ 

‘What foolery is this ?’ says Melvil sternly. 

*No foolery, but the fact. You are to be killed here, These 
men attend to kill you. It is so ordered.’ 

Melvil glances towards the men. They are a most villainous- 
looking lot, men of the lowest class, as always have been those 
who have done the evil deeds in such times; and each man has 
in his hand a sword, or spear, or long heavy butcher’s or tanner’s 
knife; and one or two carry matchlocks, of which they now begin 
to blow up the cotton matches. That action gives Melvil a sudden 
spasm at the heart. Nothing could give stronger confirmation of 
the eunuch’s words, nothing could show more clearly that their 
death had been determined upon and prepared for. But his voice 
is calm and steady and dignified as he says to the eunuch, 
‘Ordered! The Nuwab Sahib could never have ordered it. He 
would not be guilty of murder; and he knows that our death 
would bring utter destruction on himself and his house.’ 

‘ The warrant for your death is under his own hand and seal.’ 

‘He would never order you to slay tender women. I know 
the Nuwab. He is a man of too good a disposition for that.’ 

‘Well, it does seem a pity that such handsome young women 
should be killed ; but she would have it so.’ 

‘She?’ . 

‘The Sikunder Begum. It is she who has ordered you to be 
killed here, under her own eyes. She is up in that balcony 
—up there.’ 

Melvil glances up at the projecting balcony, which has such 
fall command of the spot. So, then, it is she, the female devil, 
with whom he has had so many a struggle, who has done this 
thing. He understands the Begum’s character, and knows that 
now for them there is no hope. 

And must they die—they who had begun the day in such 
fulness of life? Is death the terrible, the dreaded, now stariny 
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them in the face? Death, not as a release from some horrible 
disease—not when his advent has become indifferent to the powers 
of sensation, worn out by some long sickness—but death in the 
plenitude of life and health and strength, of capacity for feeling. 
Death, not as a release from poverty and sorrow and anxiety and 
distress, but in the midst of affluence and wealth, with full 
command of all the enjoyments of life. Death—death the terrible f 

Life must always have a shrinking from no life. 

There falls upon them all, without any thinking, the natura} 
horror of death. Philip Lennox had never felt fear, and he does 
not feel it now; but he experiences a sinking of the soul such as 
he has never known before. The sudden ending of his grand 
career—that he could have borne. He had often faced that con- 
tingency on the battle-field: to so face it had been necessary 
towards making it. The manner of his death—thus, and not on 
the battle-field—he could have borne that also. But to have the 
crowning boon of love, not to be won by force, given to him too, 
and not to be able to take it! To have the cup of the elixir of 
life dashed from his lips, when he had only just tasted of its 
Divine sweetness! It was heart-rending. He casts a look towards 
May. She, too—the: gentle, the beautiful, the tender—she to 
die, in the bloom of her youth and beauty; she to be subjected 
to this fiery trial ; she to be cast into this burning fiery furnace ; 
she to undergo the terror of a sudden and violent death! The 
whirling brain brings up the thoughts which have most occupied 
it of late: God! there is no God! And then he casts upon the 
man nearest him a look which daunts and startles the ruffian, 
and makes him think that Lennox is about to rush upon him; 
and assuredly, had Lennox been by himself, or only with men 
like himself, he would have rushed upon the murderers and sold 
his life dearly ; but these women cannot be killed running about— 
that would add to the terror of death; and so he folds his huge 
arms upon his massive chest—though that very action, as signifi- 
cant of the casting aside of his strength, has a great pang in 
it—and stands calm and still. 

Agnes Hilton, the fearless, stands on her small feet fearless 
still; but she gazes pitifully upon her mother and her father and 
on Maud. 

And Maud Hilton’s first thoughts, too, are for those dear 
others; those others so near and dear to her. The beloved sister, 
whose existence has been intertwined with her own; the dear 
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kind mother, so beloved; the much-loved father. Then there 
darts through her mind a suddeti thought: so Philip Lennox and 
May Wynn are not to be married to one another, after all ; and she, 
Maud Hilton, and he, are to die together—oh, joy ineffable! And 
then she subdues that terrible feeling—rather it had vanished, as it 
came, of itself. No, she would far rather that he should live and 
enjoy his happiness, and her grief is greater for him than for 
herself: so great is the power of love. 

So elastic was Mrs. Hilton’s spirit, that the mere thought of 
the change to better apartments had made her face quite bright 
as they were walking along. But now a horror of great darkness: 
falls upon her. What! death for them, her children! Death 
for them ere they have known of life—in the first sweet bloom 
of womanhood! Death for Maud, with all her noble qualities ; 
death for her bright, fearless Agnes; death for these her children! 
She would have fallen to the ground, had she not seized her 
husband by the arm. ‘Oh, John, the girls!’ she cries to him. 

‘What can I do?’ he mutters from between his teeth, his 
voice hoarse with grief and with rage. And then he remembers, as 
in a sort of dream—in such moments not only the thoughts with 
which it has recently been occupied, but even those most distant 
and incongruous, will come into the mind—that gain of a large 
sum of money a day or two before: what does it profit him 
now? 

May Wynn had cast a wild look at Lennox, and then buried 
her face on her father’s arm; and he, bending down, had whis- 
pered in her ear, ‘ Courage, my child! we go to meet your mother.” 
Wynn is the weakest in body of the four Englishmen here. 
Though he had maintained a quiet cheerfulness, and soothed and 
sustained the others, he, with his weak delicate frame, had suffered 
more from the terrible heat and discomfort of their place of con- 
finement that day than any, even of the women. But not even 
Philip Lennox, with his enormous natural courage, confronted 
this terrible trial with so firm a front as did Cuthbert Wynn, sup- 
ported by his high Christian faith. He addressed himself to the 
eunuch : ‘You will give me time to say a prayer?’ 

His voice sounds in poor Mrs. Hilton’s ears as if it came from 
a long way off. And, looking at the men gathered behind them, 
she sees, as if in a terrible nightmare, one of them grin at her and 
shake his heavy knife at her, and she knows him for the man 
whom she had borne back down the staircase that day. 
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‘Certainly,’ says the eunuch. Orientals have a great regard 
for religious observances: the eunuch himself prayed five times 
a day. 

Then they all kneel down—all but Lennox—and Mr. Wynn 
commends their souls to God in a few earnest words. Then 
there is a sound of firearms—they had thought it best to shoot 
the big strong man—and the ruffians rush upon them, and 
they are hewn down to the ground. Ahme! Lennox exhibits the 
fierceness of his spirit even in his death—for he leaps upon the 
wretch who has slain his betrothed and bears him to the ground, 
and grips him by the throat; and it does not need that he should 
throw his whole remaining strength into it to make that grip fatal. 
And the bubbling watercourse ran crimson with their blood. 

So ended the thoughts about bridesmaids’ dresses and other 
things. So ended that play of emotions which is so wonderful 
in man. So ended high ambition. So ended tender affection. 
So ended the delight of requited, the pangs of unrequited, love. 
So ended the beauty and grace of womanhood, the proud strength 
of man. So ended religious doubts and fears and firm religious 
faith. So ended hope and joy, and sorrow and disappointment. 

The Sikunder Begum looked down on the bodies with satisfac- 
tion. And as she turned to re-enter her apartment she repeated 
her favourite maxim, ‘ Futteh ba Bundobust’ (word for word— 
‘ Futteh, victory ; ba, with, i.e. from; Bundobust, arrangement): 
‘Ends are attained by a proper adjustment of means ’—‘ Good 
planning gives success.’ 


(To be continued.) 








